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Maranatha: The Lord Is Coming 


ReeAKJOU know the Lord is not going to drop from heaven with a shout. 
You do not believe that the end of the world is at hand. You 
= do not believe that Christ is coming in the manner so vividly 
pictured by traveling evangelists, and therefore you do not believe he is 
coming at all. You do not look for him soon or late. There is no ex- 
pectancy in your eyes. There is no leaping hope in your heart. “Mara- 
natha” is not in your vocabulary. You do not rejoice in an anticipated 
fresh disclosure of God’s power. You think that men must do everything 
alone. No reliance can be put upon the Almighty. If the world is to 
become a better world it will become better solely through human effort. 
God will have nothing to do with it. Itis for men to devise new schemes 
and lay out’new programs. They should not count on any help from 
heaven. Whatever progress may be made will be the result of human 
cleverness and genius. Such is the opinion of many. This is a blighting 
error. This error, like the former one, cuts the nerve of action. It leaves 
us dubious and doleful. We are:not sure whether our hopes will ever be 
realized, or whether our dreams will ever come true. We are not certain 
what man may be able to accomplish. As for God He isa mystery. 
Christ has come and died and gone, and now we must struggle on alone. 
If Christ is not at the door, then the spirit of expectation dies. If we can 
not say “Maranatha” there is no radiancy of hope. Alas for those who 
can not face to-morrow with beating hearts, eager to see some fresh un- 


folding of the power of God ! 


Charles E. Jefferson, 


Best Sermons Book Four. 
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new Universalist literature now appearing. 
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production through contributions which never fail 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Poston Ministers’ Meeting 
Morday morning, Dec. 5, at Headquar- 
ters, wes atterded by the followirg: Nich- 
ols, Paige, Spear, Etz, Bissell, FE. R. 
Walker, Huntley, Cardall, Robbins, Noble, 
Brush, Feters, Ayres, Stevens, Tenney, 
Folk, Raspe, Milburn, McInnes, Eaton, 
van Schaick, Mrs. van Schaick, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Miss Slaughter, Miss Shedd, 
Mrs. Ayres, Miss Kirk, Miss Earle. Mr. 
Walker of Swampscott, Mass., conducted 
the devotional service. Mr. Nichols an- 
nounced that the next week’s meeting 
would bea union meeting of the Greater 
Eoston Federation of Churches, held at 
the Church of the New Jerusalem on 
Beacon Hill, the speaker to be Jose Kelly. 
Arother union meeting is scheduled for 
Feb. 13, at which the speaker will be 
James Weldon Johnson, the negro poet. 

Mr. Nichols introduced as the speaker 
of the mornirg Dr. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen of the Second (Unitarian) Church 
in Foston. Fefore he took up his subject, 
which was “The Value of the Christmas 
Season to tke Religious Life,’ Dr. Shippen 
touched on the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals which he had attended 
with Dr. Shutter in Prague the past sum- 
mer. He spoke with enthusiasm of the 
Czecho-Slovakian likeral movement which 
has sprung right out of the heart of the 
Catholic Church, and which as a spontane- 
ous demand for liberty deserves our moral 
and financial support. He urged every 
minister who might be going abroad the 
next summer to go to Prague if possible 
and get in contact with this movement. 

Dr. Shippen then turned to his main 
theme. ‘Christmas,’ he said, “has become 
too largely secularized. It is scarcely a 
holy season any more, but almost entirely 
a commercial season. The merchants have 
captured it with their emblems, their 
sales and Christmas bargains. Christmas 
bargains! How far from the spirit of 
Christmas that phrase leads us! It is as 
bad as ‘Easter hats.’ 

“What has become of the Christmas 
plays for children, the old Christmas pan- 
tomime of London which brought so much 
mirth and merriment? If only we could 
make Christmas more of the home day that 
it used to ke, a day not only for Christmas 
gifts and dinner, but a time to exalt the 
child in the home! 

“Christmas is a time for the bringing to- 
gether of all elements. The controversial 
features of our religion should be dropped. 
It is not the season to argue about the 
virgin birth. A Christmas pageant can 
bring together all the elements of the 
community, even the Catholics. We had 
a young Jew, for instance, who was willing 
to take the part of an apostle. He knew 
that we had a purely humanistic view of 
Jesus, and feeling that spirit he took part 
without any embarrassment. 

“T should like to mention two things as 


the heart of the religious sezson. It is the 
day of the child and the day of the holy 
family. We are protecting childhood 
physically to-day to a certain extent. 
There are still industrial interests that 
are determined to exploit the child. The 
movement in opposition to child lat or must 
be sutained in the spirit of Christ. The in- 
spiration of Christmas must send us out 
prepared to fight for the child. Then we 
need to protect our children spiritually. 
They are being exposed as never before to 
spiritual dangers. They are sophisticated 
at an alarmingly early age. They talk of 
subjects that belong to the hospital. It 
is the reaction, of course, to a prudish 
reticence on our part, but let us hope that 
some day a balance will be brought akout. 
The trail of the serpent is over all our 
schools—this cynicism, this premature 
knowledge and loss of delicacy. We must 
go out with greater determination to see 
that our children are religiously educated. 
The young married people of to-day are 
drifting away from the ranks of the liberal 
church, and we must make a desperate 
effort to see that our children are saved to 
us. Our educational programs in our 
churches are our biggest programs. When 
a church spends more for its music than 
for its children there is something wrong. 

“The spirit of Christmas centers around 
the idea of the Holy Family. In our 
Christmas pageant Joseph is represented 
as a young man, not the bearded old man 
of tradition. He is Mary’s husband. 
What a problem the family brings be’ore 
us to-day and what an opportunity Christ- 
mas gives us to exalt the family and em- 
phasize the sanctity of the child! There 
are so many dangers to family life to-day— 
the economic problem, our congested way 
of living, hotels and apartments instead 
of homes. As I have analyzed modern 
ideas of marriage, I hope dispassionately, 
I have found them to be all individualistic 
—companionate marriage, trial marriage, 
free love, the scheme of giving children 
over to the community to educate—all 
these make the individual happiness of 
the man or the woman the central idea, 
whereas it is only a by-product. The 
regnant spirit of the family must be the 
welfare of the family as a group, and some- 
how there must be a way in which free- 
dom can be obtained through family life. 
It is an exploded idea that the individual 
is the unit. The group is the unit, and 
the family is holy by virtue of its relation 
to society. 

“We liberals have an opportunity given 
to no other group of teachers by virtue of 
our detachment from degrading dogmas of 
the family and fatherhood. We are free 
to exalt the family, to safeguard the family, 
and to make not only Christmas but the 
whole year a period in which: the family 
shall be the central thing in life.” 

(Continued on page 1629) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


A TEXT THAT FEW WILL TAKE 
N one of the oldest manuscripts of the Bible— 
I the old Syriac manuscript discovered in a monas- 
tery on Mount Sinai—there is a passage from 
which few if any will preach this Christmas time: ‘“‘And 
Joseph, to whom was espoused the Virgin Mary, begot 
Jesus, who was called the Messiah.” (Matthew 1 : 16.) 

There are too many theories which such a text 
upsets. There are too many beautiful traditions with 
which it seems to be in opposition. One who would 
take such a text would be denounced as destructive. 

We venture to suggest that it is possible to preach 
from this text one of the most uplifting and inspiring 
of Christmas sermons. 

In the first place, it is probably true that Joseph 
was the father of Jesus, and there is nothing more 
thrilling or beautiful or constructive than the truth. 
One school of writers has tried to prove that Jesus 
never existed, but was a myth. Another school has 
taught that he was begotten by the Holy Spirit with- 
out any human father. A third, brought into being 
by these Christian dogmatists, asserted that he was 
illegitimate—the son of Pantera. Still others, be- 
cause Galilee was “Galilee of the Gentiles,” said that 
he was of Gentile descent. 

In fact there is nothing conceivable more holy 
or beautiful than the way he came into the world, as 
taught in this passage in the old original Matthew. 

Dr. Joseph Klausner in his Life of Jesus.calls 
our attention to the way in which Jesus used the word 
father. All through the gospels there appear these 
references to a father’s love. In the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son it is a father—not a mother—who runs 
to meet him. It is a father in heaven of whom he is 
speaking, but it is not far-fetched to deduce from his 
references the fact that he himself knew something 
of a father’s tender love. There are passages which 
seem to indicate that his mother and his brethren did 
not understand him. There are no such references to 
the father—possibly because the father was dead. 
But there seems to be a basis for the traditions that 
the father lived long enough to teach Jesus his own 
trade, that of a carpenter. “A carpenter and the son 
of a carpenter,” he is called in Mark, in Matthew and 
in the Talmud. Justin Martyr in some of his con- 
versations writes that “Joseph and Jesus made goads 
and plows that were extant in his day.” 

We would not take from Mary any of the glory 


that is hers, nor dispense with one of the beautiful 
paintings of the Madonna, but we would give some- 
thing of balance to the history. It is too one-sided. 
It is too exclusively concerned with the holy mother. 
We believe that the church would be stronger and that 
the Christian religion would make a deeper appeal if 
there were more said about the good father. 

Jesus knew the law and the prophets. Some- 
body must have taught him. Perhaps it was the 
minister in the village synagogue. Just as likely is it 
that it was Joseph. No command in the law was more 
literally obeyed than the command, “‘And thou shalt 
teach them unto thy children.”’ 

It may have been to Joseph that he owed his re- 
ligious training. 

These are far-away days of which we are writing. 
Many of the records have been lost, perhaps forever. 
All that we can do is to use faithfully and intelli- 
gently what we have. 

The life of the supreme religious leader of our 
history is in our minds and hearts at Christmas. 
Then we pay something of the debt we owe, express 
a little of the reverence and adoration that we feel. 

Is it not a good time to free ourselves from the 
bondage of dogma and enter more completely into 
the history? 

The beautiful traditions need not be discarded. 
Always they will remain—historic material too even 
if not history—testifying by their very existence to 
the depth of the impression Jesus made. But the 
history itself is rich and beautiful. It must not be 
obscured. 

No law of God had to be broken by God to bring 
His faithful son Jesus into the world. 

The laws of generation and conception need no 
apology or defense, for they are Divine. 

The part of the father can be as pure, unselfish, 
and noble as that of the mother. 

The family and the family life are fundamentally 
important in helping the race in its march on to the 
city of God. 

“He begot Jesus who was called the Messiah.” 
Thank God for the patient, tender, toiling man whom 
the Christian world for nineteen hundred years and 
more has ignored. 

His humble lot links us to the great mass of the 
common toiling folk of the world. 

His Divine Son links us to God. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON—1762-1777* 
HIS is the second volume of the life of Washing- 
ton upon which Rupert Hughes has been en- 
gaged for some time. The first volume, “George 
Washington: The Human Being and the Hero, 1732- 
1762,” brought down upon the head of the author 
an avalanche of denunciations. Many victims of 
the marble statue tradition of Washington cried out 
in anguish or anger at the desecration involved in 
recognizing that Washington was a man of his times 
and that he danced, drank, gambled, bred slaves and 
did the things common among gentlemen of that day. 
Inasmuch as the words “‘noblest,’”’ “greatest,” “most 
influential,” ‘‘splendid,” “useful,’’ “‘sublime heights,” 
“abstention,” are used about Washington in the first 
chapter of volume two, we suggest that it is in order 
for some of these outraged super-patriots and “‘pa- 
triotesses” to retract and apologize. 

In the narratives of Rupert Hughes there is life, 
color, vividness. His books are entertaining. Weare 
fully aware of the assumption in some scholarly quar- 
ters that a thing can not possibly be accurate unless it 
is dull. We have no such fixed idea. Perhaps we 
lean a bit too much to the theory that the most in- 
teresting thing is the truest, for we have found life 
crammed full of interest. 

It is fair to say at least that more accurate his- 
tory is put into human beings by interesting authors 
who occasionally fall into error than by dull writers 
who make no mistake except the colossal mistake of 
hiding essential truth under a mountain of dry facts. 

Rupert Hughes is not doing a sketchy piece of 
work. He is taking advantage of an immense amount 
of material about Washington which never has been 
used. Especially he is using Washington’s letters 
and journals and permitting Washington to speak 
for himself. 

The period covered by this volume is full of 
dramatic interest. It takes Washington at thirty 
years of age, goes with him through the happy, ac- 
tive years in Virginia before the Revolution, tells the 
story of his choice as Commander-in-Chief, and gives 
a fascinating account of the great events of 1775 and 
1776. But the account of the war is biography—not 
history. When he tells the story of the eight months’ 
siege of Boston, in the author’s mind always is the 
question, ““What did this thing do to Washington?” 
and-the other question, ‘“‘What did he do to it?” 

For our part we prefer to see Washington grow 
as he grows in this narrative than to him have full- 
fledged and full-panoplied walking majestically across 
a stage. 

The Washington of the siege of Boston was not 
the Washington of Monmouth or Yorktown. He was 
a much more impatient, hot-blooded, reckless mili- 
tary leader, who had to be held back by his generals 
from doing impossible things. 

Rubert Hughes shows this interesting growth of 
the man better than any other biographer we have 
read. 

In no chapter of the Hughes book is Washington 


*George Washington: The Febel and the Patriot. By 
Rupert Hughes. William Morrcw and Co., New York. Net 
$5.00. 
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represented as other than modest, courageous, high- 
minded, essentially noble, and patriotic in the finest 
sense of that abused word. 

Some of Washington’s exploits, like crossing the 
Delaware and attacking the Hessians at Trenton, had 
an influence all out of proportion to their military im- 
portance. If Hughes makes clear that some battles 
are small affairs, per se, he always makes us hear 
clearly the echoes which went rolling around the world. 

This volume, while it does not bring us up to 
Valley Forge, puts in the very forefront the tran- 
scendent service of Washington to the infant colonies. 
He held fast in a big way in a place where he was a 
target for abuse and misunderstanding, and where he 
saw better than any one else the paucity of his re- 
sources, the power of those against him and the thou- 
sand and one little things which hindered. If Wash- 
ington cried out at times, Hughes does not suppress 
that fact, but he shows the sublime strength and reso- 
lution of the man, and the service he rendered holding 
things together. 

It is a real contribution Hughes is making. It 
is a pity that the head-liners both in England and 
America have created such a false impression of his 


work. 
* * 


THE LEADER AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


E make bold to say that the Christian Leader 
will be a far better Christmas present to 
make than some which possibly you are 

contemplating. On fifty-two separate occasions it 
will carry a message from the editor, the denomina- 
tion and from you to some one whom you would like 
to have it reach. 

We will do our part to make it a worthy Christmas 
gift. Will you do your part in extending the range 
of its influence? 

The price, $2.50 per year, is cheap when produc- 
tion costs are considered. The quality is not cheap, 


‘and, God willing, it never will be. 


* * 


BROTHERS, WE CRAVE TO KNOW 


RE all men, by the very fact of being men, 
“superior” in their attitude to women? Do 
they regard them as inferior beings? Do they 

unconsciously treat them as inferiors? Do even the 
men who toil and sacrifice for the removal of obstacles 
and disabilities from the pathway of women show this 
same attitude? Is it impossible for a man to treat a 
woman not as a woman but as a human being equal in 
all respects to himself? ; 

Everybody knows that through long generations 

woman was regarded as inferior—as one whose duty 
was to wait on man, and minister to him, and carry out 
his orders. But do many American men to-day hold 
that view? By our editorial troth—they do not! 
But we need help in this matter. We are in a journal- 
istic environment where our dicta cut little of the 
material with which one freezes ice-cream. Our 
profound conclusions are ridiculed and our assertions 
hurled back in our teeth. Brothers, how is it? Are 
the ladies human beings or are they not? Do we know 
they are human beings and do we treat them as 
such? : j 
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There is little doubt in the minds of any of us 
about how they treat us. What we crave to know is 
how we treat them. And also, if it is true that all men 
“patronize” all women, and, being men, just naturally 
can’t help it—what can be done about it? 

eS * 


THE PEDESTRIAN REVOLT 
OR several years we saw the world from the 
standpoint of a motorist, and now for many 
: months we have seen it from the standpoint 
of a pedestrian. We believe that we can enter with 
true sympathy into the feelings of each. But we con- 


| fess that there has been growing upon us a sense of 


the approach of a crisis in transportation affairs. 
Already many people who have to live in cities and 
get about on foot are virtually prisoners. Parents no 
longer have freedom of choice in picking schools for 
their children. They have to consider whether the 
child has to cross a busy street or not. Old folks who 
can not move quickly, and invalids, take their lives 
in their hands whenever they step out of the door 
and try to go farther than the block on which they 
live. 

Every year the casualty list grows greater despite 
the efforts of safety committees and councils. With 
the great increase in the number of motor vehicles 
using the streets all this is inevitable. A revolution 
has come in city life. In the opinion of many people a 
counter-revolution is on the way. 

Governor Fuller of Massachusetts recently, ad- 
dressing a committee organized to promote street 
safety, took advanced ground and made the sug- 
gestion that in Boston between 10 a. m. and 5 p. m. 


all pleasure cars be barred from the downtown area 


with elimination of the present parking privileges, 
and that downtown touring in the noon hours be 
prohibited. He added that to him it seemed ridiculous 
to see hundreds of people jammed on street corners 
waiting for an opportunity to cross while an intermin- 
able line of eighteen or twenty foot vehicles went 
sailing by with no more than one or two individuals 
in each. The Governor holds that if people want to 
go pleasure riding under such circumstances their 
way ought to be made as slow and tedious as possible, 
by holding them up and giving the right of way to 
people compelled to go about their business on foot. 
The Governor is an “eligible” for service in this 
crusade against improper use of automobiles, because 
he is in the automobile business himself. As he says, 
his ‘‘business interests would best be served if every- 
body had to ride in an automobile.”’ His human in- 
stinct, however, recognizes that society has created 
for itself an utterly impossible kind of situation. 

When we stop to think about it, does it not seem 
anomalous that in a free country we have made for 
ourselves such a yoke of bondage? Does it not seem 
likely that when the sober second sense of the Ameri- 
can people re-establishes itself there will be drastic 
changes? 

For our part, we look forward to seeing the day 
when no privately owned or operated automobile will 
be allowed to traverse the downtown streets of cities 
between sunrise and sunset, deliveries will be made 


after dark, and public service vehicles of one kind or 


another will take the place of privately owned cars 
for all congested areas. The ideals of Christianity 
ought to inspire changes of this kind. The present use 
of the streets by private owners of vehicles is utterly 
selfish, no matter how unconscious every man may 
be that he is selfish. Christianity calls for thought 
of each by all and of all by each. We have permitted 
thousands of privately owned engines without rails 
to run almost at will through streets where once we 
could move in safety and with some degree of pleasure. 
A change is bound to come and church people ought 
to help it come quickly. 


* * 


JOINT BANQUET NEXT SPRING 
HE joint banquet of denominational clubs of 
Greater Boston announced at the last dinner 
of the Universalist Club was first suggested at 
a meeting of the editors of religious weeklies when 
they were conferring about the campaign of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches for “A Church 
Paper in Every Church Home.” 

The presidents of the clubs have responded en- 
thusiastically to the suggestion of such a joint ban- 
quet, and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has been 
secured as speaker. 

The original idea of the banquet, which was to 
promote religious journalism, has been changed to in- 
clude the interests of the church as a whole. Never- 
theless, the interests of the religious weeklies will be 
emphasized as a by-product of this great gather- 
ing. 

_ This action of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches in favor of “A Church Paper in Every 
Church Home,” was taken months ago, and was re- 
affirmed recently by the executive committee in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the Federation 
Noy. 21. ; 

The Rev. E. L. Shaver, chairman of the:Com- 
mittee on Religious Education, has this matter 
especially in charge. 

* * 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS DIGEST 
NHE Religious Press Digest, published monthly at 
510 Enterprise Building, Milwaukee, Wis., at 
$1.50 a year, is made up of “a monthly con- 
densation of important articles and significant in- 
formation gleaned from the periodicals of various 
religious groups.” 

It is impossible for the average minister to sub- 
scribe to all the religious weeklies or to take time to 
read them. Here is a kind of Literary Digest of the 
religious weeklies, giving the pick of the articles. 

We are proud to think that important articles in 
the Christian Leader have been given a larger circu- 
lation through the Religious Press Digest. 

We have profited in reading it and by having our 
attention called to especially significant articles pub- 
lished by-our exchanges. 

The range is from Catholic to Universalist, and 
all around the world. 

This paper will not be able to get on unless more 
of the Christian people of the country back it up. 
We should be glad to have our people look it over. 
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MS the office closed for the day, some one re- 
4| marked that this was the last week of day- 
light saving. Although the editor is not 

cen bound down to a 9 to 5 schedule, he sud- 
Gay had a feeling that he was letting something 
precious slip away. And so he was. As he emerged 
from the Headquarters Building for the first time 
since morning, he saw that he was missing one of 
those days of early autumn when everything seems 
bathed in golden light all day long. It did not take 
him long to decide on a walk. It should be the Ar- 
boretum to see the crab-apples. And as A. P. was 
starting for home on the 5.80 train, and as he lived 
near Roslindale on the far side of the Arboretum, 
nothing was simpler than to wheel in one’s tracks 
quickly and annex oneself to him. A. P. was the 
precipitate which resolved the mixture of thoughts 
and brought a decision. 

In a little over seven minutes we had made the 
seven miles, A. P. had gone on to his home at Bellevue, 
a mile farther, and I was walking up the hill at Ros- 
lindale with the other commuters, aping so far as I 
could the manner of one who belonged and not one 
who was a tourist. 

Roslindale lay quiet and peaceful in the late 
afternoon sun. One householder was washing win- 
dows and had to submit to a good-natured chaffing 
from neighbors who came out with me on the 5.80. 
Another was oiling his car. A third was trimming his 
bushes. Children were coming home from play. A 
black police dog running along a high bank a »oev 
the children he unmistakably adored was pretending 
to great ferocity. 

Every house had its lawn and garden—nearly 
every one had its vines and flowers. A dozen or more 
had the large showy bush hydrangea, two had porches 
just covered with clematis in full bloom, one had a 
magnificent bed of scarlet sage along the side of the 
house, with snow-drops in front. Others had many 
varieties—gladioli, scarlet geraniums and cannas. 
And there was one Haster lily with three blossoms— 
worth a dollar a blossom a few months hence, hardly 
ten cents now, but just as beautiful now as when the 
price goes up. 

There is an old graveyard dating from the Ameri- 
can Revolution, long uncared for, now apparently 
taken over by the Arboretum. Some one at any rate 
has planted young trees among the few crumbling 
stones, and it will not be long before the old soldiers 
will lie in a beautiful grove instead of in a brier patch. 

At the top of the rough stone steps by which I 
entered there is a boulder with this inscription set 
into it: 


In memory of the soldiers of the Re-dlut on 
who died in the hospitals at Jamzica Plain and were 
kuried in this lot 1775-1776. Erected by the Massa- 
chusetts Society Sons of the American Revolution, 1903. 


Entering from Roslindale is like coming in the 
back door of the Arboretum. It also is like starting 


The Thorns and the Crab-Apples 


Johannes 


¢ 
at the top of the mountain and making the descent. 
When one gets to the end of the street one is near the 


top of Peters Hill, the highest point of the Arboretum. © 


Though there are old trees on one side of the hill and 
young trees on the lower slopes, the top of the hill 
is bare and the view is unobstructed. Behind one 
and to the south, over Roslindale, are the Blue Hills 
showing up. Straight ahead to the north and north- 
east is a curving line of dark wooded slopes, up through 
which here and there the city suburbs lift themselves. 


Beyond these slopes and suburbs there rise the hills _ 


of Brookline and the towers and spires of that old Bos- 


ton for which the men who have lain so long in the old © : 
They were - 


graveyard fought bravely 152 years ago. 
sick or wounded, and were carried out to Jamaica 


Plain, back to the rear, and a healthful place. It © 
gave them a chance for life, but that was long before _ 
antiseptic surgery, long before the germ theory of © 
disease, and our anti-toxins, and only the luckiest © 
and sturdiest could survive if anything serious was » 


the matter. Even their great commander a few years 


later was to die of an illness which recently kept the 


editor from his work less than a week. 


Nearer by, under foot, there was something which ~ 


brought one’s attention back even from the lovely view 
of old Boston bathed in the setting sun. It was a 
lawn of purple asters—the Massachusetts aster I 
think the exact title is. I never can be really sure 
when the Madame is not there, unless it is a dandelion 
or buttercup or some other flower of childhood. But 
even at that one is a bit timid when he discovers half a © 
hundred kinds of sparrows and half a hundred kinds ~ 


of goldenrod. The grass had been mowed and the 
asters had bloomed on the short stems they had sent — 
’ up after the mowing. The ground all down the side _ 


of the hill was a carpet of purple blossoms. 
I did not have time to look for the birds, but thell| 


juncos and catbirds came to look at me and evidently — 
what they saw displeased them, for there was loud 
How did I know it was directed 
No editor can possibly be mistaken about — 
He is a specialist. 
But_ 
Only 
it’s more fun when the jays do it out in the glad sun-- 


swearing about it. 
at me? 
being called names or sworn at. 
There was no good reason for swearing at me. 
that does not matter with jays or with men. 


shine of a September afternoon. 


In visiting the Arboretum one learns to take one’ 


thing at a time. There is so much to study that for 
the average man it is confusing. The Bulletin of 
Popular Information renders a great service. Pub- 
lished once or twice a week during the season when 
things are happening most frequently, it keeps sub- 
scribers in touch. One is not apt to miss the height of 
the cherry blossoms, or crab-apples, or lilacs, or azaleas,, 
or whatever it may be that is the center of attention 
on any special week. 

The bulletin of July 30, for example, began with 
this sentence: “The season of flowers on tree and 
shrub is now fast approaching its end, and brightly 
colored fruits are beginning to display themselves.’” 
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That one sentence was a signal to a busy man to 
watch out. 

On Labor Day the Madame and I went out 

especially to see the “thorns,” or “‘hawthorns,” or 
“thorn apples,” as we used to call them in childhood. 
The botanical name is Crataegus, and there are from 
fifty to seventy species in the genus. 
There are many especially beautiful specimens of 
Crataegus along the wall of the Arboretum between 
Forest Glen and Jamaica Plain. They do not much 
resemble the thickets in which I tore my clothing in 
childhood picking thorn apples. But they are one 
family. 

The thorn trees, or the haws, as they are called 
commonly, are found in rough and stony pastures. 
Other trees which spring up are bitten off by cattle, 
and only the armored trees or bitter shoots are left. 

Scientists do not agree as to whether trees develop 
thorns for protection or whether they come from a 
life of hardship. In one of her nature books Maud 
Going points out the fact that orange trees aban- 
doned develop thorns, and quotes Darwin, who says, 
“the pear tree when wild bears thorns which consist 
of branches in a rudimentary condition.”” She adds, 
“Thorns have no place in Edens of plenty and peace, 
but belong to states of struggle and adversity.”” The 
same thing often is true of human beings. Thorny, 
sharp, prickly individuals may have had struggles 
which account for their attitude. Unfortunately 
thorns in character do not, as in the case of trees and 
bushes, serve to protect against future adversities. 
They work just the other way. 

When one starts studying the history of a single 
genus of plants he is led into all kinds of beautiful 
lanes. 

There are all the poems which have been written 
about the sweet-scented English hawthorn. How the 
early settlers missed the hedgerows of old England. 

What legends, pagan and Christian, cluster about 
it. The Greeks regarded the hawthorn as the emblem 
of hope, and it decked the marriage altar. The Chris- 
tian preserved the tradition that from it was made the 
crown of thorns for the crucifixion. 

Near almost every ruined monastery in Europe 
may be found a thorn tree. Most famous of all is the 
Glastonbury thorn, which originally, tradition says, 
was the staff of Joseph of Arimathea. 

‘The crab-apple—the Pyrus Malus—which I ob- 
served especially on this later walk, both spring and 
fall furnishes one of the exhibitions of the Arboretum. 
One of the best collections is at the foot of Peters Hill. 
From all over the temperate zones the trees seem to 
havecome. The Asiatic crab-apples “‘are not exceeded 
in beauty and hardiness by any tribe of plants, and 
yet they are comparatively rare in American gardens.” 
The Arboretum, which is responsible for this statement, 
is doing a great work to induce us to plant this beauti- 
ful tree. Every shade from rose pink to white may be 
found in the blossoms, and there is even greater variety 
in the fruit. The colors range from greenish red to 
crimson, and some are yellow or red and yellow. In 
size they run from the size of peas up to the size of 
marbles or glass alleys. 

One of the crab-apples at the foot of Peters Hill 
which always attracts attention, is Malus Sargenti. 
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Wilson, in ‘‘America’s Greatest Garden,” speaks of it 
as the “pigmy of the crab-apple family—a low, broad, 
densely branched shrub which hugs the ground and is 
pre-eminently suited for planting on banks. From the 
salt marshes of Hokkaido, the northernmost island of 
Japan, came this gem, discovered and introduced 
and fittingly named for the man who brought the 
Arboretum into being some fifty years ago’-—and 
who laid down his task less than a year ago. 

One great difference between the spring show 
and the fall show of the crab-apple is that one is over 
in a week and the other goes on into the winter. 
Another difference is that the fall show draws the 
birds, and some of them live on the crab-apple for 
months. 

A more subtle difference is that one speaks of 
promise and the other of fulfilment. We never tire of 
the promise of springtime. Many a time some of us 
would sink down if there were not this yearly quicken- 
ing of hope. But there is equal satisfaction in things 
maturing. They may not be all we want, but they 
are the realization of hope. 

There are things like. youth and beauty which 
belong only to the springtime of life, but there are 
things of patience and endurance which come only 
as the fruits of character mature. At our best we try 
to live up to Browning: 

“The best is yet to ke, 

The last of life for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all nor be afraid.” 

' Of American crab-apples there are eight main 
species—all represented in the Arboretum. 

I wish I knew the name of the crab-apple in 
grandmother’s garden where I went as a boy to pick 
enough for my mother to make jelly. Perhaps it is 
sentiment, but no jelly to-day pleases me as much as 
crab-apple. I like them all—grape, plum, currant, 
quince, blackberry, raspberry, strawberry—but it is 
the crab-apple which takes me back irresistibly to 
the large, leaning tree on the lawn near the well-house, 
heavily laden with the yellow fruit with exquisite 
red cheeks. They were larger and better than the 
crab-apples on our tree, easier for mother to prepare, 
easier for me to pick. And as I was rather small in 
those days, grandmother usually came out to advise 
and help. The light that falls on spotless linen through 
beautiful crab-apple jelly is not more rosy or beautiful 
than the light which falls on those old days, when our 
street was the greatest street in the world, and my 
early life was blessed by happy companionships which 
took in three of the generations ahead of me. 

There is a careless usage by which men say crab- 
apple when they mean any small, sour, hard apple 
not much good for anything. From this they get the 
adjective crabbed, to apply to mean, hard, sour 
people. 

This may not be slovenly English, but it is unjust 


_usage. 


From bud to fruitage the crab-apple is a thing 
of beauty, and, in proportion to its beauty, of utility. 
Even if we have no memories as a background 
against which to see it, common gratitude should 
make us gentle toward it. It is the ancestor of all our 
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apples. From the original crabs of northern Asia 
have come our five thousand or more varieties of 
apples. Every luscious MacIntosh red, every spy 
and greening, goes back to the crab of the wind-swept 
plains of the old world. 

One can not indulge in such reflections without 
limit, as he pauses at the foot of Peters Hill, for the 
rules for visitors are from sunrise to sunset, and the 
sun reaches the horizon at last even in weeks of day- 
light saving. 

There was the Bussey Street gate near by for an 
exit, and then the walk along the road to Forest Hills. 

Passing the South Street gate one could look be- 


Saint Nicholas: 
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tween Hemlock Hill and Bussey Hill to a golden sun- 


set. 

One did not mind the additional walk at such an 
hour of such a day. Even waiting for the trolley was 
not a hardship. The sunset came on over the hill 
which hid it, by means of innumerable fleecy little 
clouds clear to the zenith—all washed in silver and 
tipped with gold. Northward, the way I was to go, 
over blocks of dingy city buildings were other clouds 
which would have been dark if they too had not been 
transmuted by golden light. After an hour in the 
Arboretum one can believe in the messages God always 
is writing for His children “‘in earth and sky and sea.” 


Saint in a New World’ 


S. Parkes Cadman 


We|ANY of life’s finest souls are hidden from 
| our eyes or lost in the recesses of the past. 
Some individuals sheltered themselves 

mé} behind their benevolent deeds. Others 
ee so remotely or obscurely that we only know 
them by the continuous beneficence flowing from 
their careers. Saints who taught the great to mingle 
with the lowly, the wise with the simple, the rich with 
the poor, seldom received the homage their fellow 
men offered to poets, statesmen, princes and kings. 
But their reign is an invisible dominion; they dis- 
tribute God’s gifts throughout the earth. To them 
we owe the defeat of tyranny and cruelty, the fresh- 
ness and fragrance of peace and good will. Their 
hearts leaped like flame to greet the Christ. They 
shared the riches of his grace with the needy and the 
desolate. 

Such a saint was Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, 
whose day of celebration dates from December the 
sixth, 326 A. D. His various names indicate the 
spaciousness of his influence. In Latin, Sanctus 
Nicholaus; in Italian, San Niccolo, or Nicola di Bari; 
in German, Der Heilige Nicolaus, or Niklas; in Dutch, 
St. Nicholaas or Niclaes; in English plain Saint Nicho- 
las; and here in America we have come to call him good 
old Santa Claus. He is the patron saint of children, 
expecially schoolboys, of portionless' maidens, of 
sailors, of travelers and merchants. He is also the 
protector against thieves and losses by robbery or 
violence, the chief national hero of Russia, the patron 
of Bari, of Venice, of Freiburg and of numerous other 
towns and cities, particularly those located on the 
coast, seaports and places engaged in commerce. If 
knighthood had its St. George and chivalry its St. 
James, serfhood had its St. Nicholas. He is emphati- 
cally the leader of democracy, the joyous saint of the 
people, the bourgeois “holy one” invoked by the 
peaceable citizen, by the laborer who toils for his 
daily bread, by the merchant trading from shore to 
shore, by the mariner venturing on the stormy ocean. 
The captive, the prisoner, and the slave in many 


lands beyond our own, unite with the orphan and - 


the widow in his praise. 


*McCall’s Magazine has kindly extended permission to us 
to republish this article, by the President of the Federal Council 
of Churches, which appeared in their December issue. 


Effigies of St. Nicholas, that benign ecclesiastic, 
with his embroidered robes glittering with gold and 
jewels, his mitre, crozier and three attendant youths, 
meet one at every turn in some of the countries men- 
tioned. No saint in the calendar has so many churches, 
chapels and altars dedicated to him. He is honored 
as the representative of humanism rather than na- 
tionalism and as the directing personality of the 
Yuletide feast. 

It is useless to attempt the historical verification 
of his career. His cult is as famous as his origin is 
unrevealed. Many of the accounts given of him are 
mainly legendary. Yet beneath them is the usual core 


of truth. A bishop bearing his name and venerable © 


for his piety and generosity was loved and esteemed 
in the Eastern Church during the sixth century. It 
is claimed that this bishop held the see of Myra during 
the reign of the Roman emperor Diocletian. .... 
Marriageable maidens who cast coy glances at Pa- 
tara’s young patrician received no encouragement 
from him. After much reflection he entered the 
ministry, was ordained a priest. He gave his substance 
to the poor, his service to the people, his life to his 
God. In furtherance of his piety he made a voyage 
to the Holy Land during which a violent storm arose. 
The ship’s master implored his help, whereupon he 


prayed so effectively that the rapiny waves were | 


stayed. 


him. 


Time would fail to tell of the wonders of his 


episcopate; how he fed the hungry, saved Myra from 
famine and rescued its innocent citizens from unjust 
penalties. Yet none of these contributions could de- 
fend him against the anger of reviving Paganism. The 
politicians plotted; the populace gave vent to its 
passions and beasts fought like men while men fought 
like beasts. Meanwhile the bishop tended his flock 
and communed with the Good Shepherd. When a 


drunken reveler asked him in what he found content-_ 
ment during such troubled days, he answered, “I - 
- have the supreme happiness.” 


“What is that?” in- 


quired a cynical bystander. ‘“‘The happiness that 


On returning from Palestine St. Saree trans- -| 
ferred his residence to Myra, where he pursued a re- © 
tired life of humility and service. But the eyes of the ~ 
devout were on him, and when the bishop of the city ~ 
died they insisted that he should be elected to succeed | 
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| comes of joyous giving,” replied St. Nicholas; where- 
_ upon his critics protested he was mad. 


One does not have to reconstruct at length the 
details of his career. It should be clearly understood 
that no one of his high rank could be a holy bishop 
under Diocletian without exposing himself to the 
tyrant’s vengeance. The besotted Romans supported 
the emperor’s reprisals. Hence arose the cry in every 
town and city: “The Christians to the lions!” The 
jails were crowded with them; the public concourses 
were lit up at night with their burning bodies. We 
who sit in quiet and safety awaiting Christmas as the 
Birthday of the King of Kings can not easily appre- 
hend the terrible persecutions which Nero, Domitian 
and Diocletian inflicted on our spiritual ancestors. 
They died to make us free in a larger liberty than our 
political charters have bestowed. St. Nicholas is num- 
bered among them. He became, as we have seen, 
Bishop of Myra because his brethren recognized his 
superior merits. His fortune was placed at their dis- 
posal for the spread of the faith and the relief:-of the 
poor. 

Henceforth he trod a path beset by countless 
menaces. The majority of his countrymen would 
have been glad to hear of death. When it overtook 
him he was remote from all earthly cares. Ripened 


. in soul by his privations and sufferings, he calmly 


awaited the call of his Master. 
Probably not all the youngsters who hang up 
their stockings on Christmas Eve and reluctantly 


Getting Ready 


III. 
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march off to bed to dream of fairylands filled with 
prancing reindeers and the jingle of the sleighbells 
know that the well-fed Santa whose scarlet and be- 
furred coat and baggy pants are in evidence during 
December is the modern representative of an ancient 
bishop of the Christian Church. His outlines are well 
nigh lost in the mists of antiquity, but Santa is very 
much alive and the spirit of that beloved bishop could 
have no finer embodiment. 

Before the last change in his name, travelers 
invoked his protection and then started on their 
journey. When he hitches up for his annual trip he 
is encompassed by more invocations than the Record- 
ing Angel can set down. If readers of McCall’s could 
gather up into one great supplication ‘all the faith, 
prayer and affection lavished on Santa’s yearly trip 
they might transform the world’s hard and selfish 
living. 

The mere mention of his name thrills one’s heart. 
December is as pleasant as May when Santa is near. 
In his presence everlasting Spring abides with never 
withering flowers.. Let us have done with the useless 
chatter about forbidding him to visit us. Before 
we imitate those Roman rascals and turn our guns 
on venerable Santa, what about ignorance, prejudice, 
cant, hate, lies? Why not give them a short shrift? 
Why not have a thorough housecleaning inside as 
well as outside? Then he will be doubly welcome and 
the Christ he subserves shall see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied. 


for Christmas 


Through Christ 


Albert D. Belden 


HERE is a bold word-of St. Paul’s written 
s' from prison, which is a heavy challenge to 
the Christian experience of the modern dis- 

Wi} ciple. ‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me,” he says in the last chapter 
of Philippians. The key words of that remarkable 
utterance, and the words which redeem it from boast- 
fulness, are the words “through Christ.” They indi- 
cate a method, a way of becoming and keeping strong. 
They are certainly the fruit of a ripe experience. 
Think of the many hard things that Paul had been 
compelled as a man of Christ to do. Doubtless to 
follow Christ at all was a sacrifice of kith and kin- 
dred, of wealth and social position—of a promising 
career in the life of his own nation. We know that 
his career as an apostle was constantly beset by peril, 
persecution faced him wherever he went, from the 
time when he was let down in a basket from the walls 
of Damascus to the time when he placed his head in 
final martyrdom upon the headsman’s block, and 
through it all he bore the added cross of a diseased 
body—his thorn in the flesh. One of his bitterest 
experiences must have been to discover himself en- 
gaged in a constant struggle against the narrow- 
mindedness arid fierce prejudice of his fellow Chris- 
tians. His letters reflect the pain of this perpetual 
contest with Judaizing members of the Christian 
Church. Yet he had discovered a method of facing 


all things with triumph, a way of approach to every 
circumstance and condition “through Christ,’ and 
the result was a strength that never failed. 

There are few things the modern disciple needs 
more than deliberate use of the thought of Christ in 
the mind, as a medium of approach to his fellows. 
So many people fail to discover the strength they 
might find in emergency because they are waiting for 
some mysterious experience and reinforcement, some 
aid external to their own mind, a mystic, ghostly 
force. But Christ operates more subtly than that. 
His power arises in the soul, as the soul makes delib- 
erate use of its immediate knowledge of Him. ‘Think 
Christ”’ and you will begin to feel Christ, and be able 
to approach yourself, and others, and the circum- 
stances of life, in his power. 

The greatest obstacle to the self is—itself. “I 
am my own worst enemy.” Byron’s statement about 
Greece has many applications. ‘No fallen foe thy 
soul to quell till from itself it fell.” And Shakespeare 
put ever memorable words upon the lips of Cassius— 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

Our relation to ourselves is a most vital element 
in right and successful living. Conquest here means 
victory everywhere. Our battle is so often lost be- 
fore we have made contact with any life, or with the 
world. Think, for example, of the ruinous effect of 
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self-pity. There is a maudlin tenderness for one’s 
own woes and difficulties that fills the soul with self- 
excuse and blinds it to the duty of sympathy and 
service. It is one of the subtlest and most poisonous 
luxuries of the mind. 

Or think of the mischief of self-conceit. That 
over-weening valuation of our own powers of im- 
portance that betrays us so easily into a sinful con- 
tempt for others, and robs us of the reinforcement of 
their virtue. 

Or again, self-contempt. Psychology warns us very 
solemnly these days of the peril of what it calls the 
inferiority complex, and one sees many souls that are 
plunged into a sad despair about themselves. They 
are nervous and unstrung before the task of life. 
They shrink into the corners and the back seats and 
the byways of life; not for them is either the bold 
utterance or strong thinking. There is no place for 
them in the front ranks, or indeed the ranks of use- 
fulness. They are too utterly convinced of the poverty 
of their own natures and the meagerness of their re- 
sources. From all such wrong attitudes to oneself 
as these, Christ can save us. What a Saviour this is 
who can arise in the very midst of ourselves and 
mediate between the self actual and the self potential 
and lead our natures forth in their true glory. 

One has known the contemptible to arise with a 
new self-respect, the prideful saved into a modesty 
full of beauty, the suffering given victory over their 
pain to the healing of others, “‘through Christ,” by the 
simple practise of approaching even themselves in the 
thought of Christ. You can not think of Jesus with- 
out lifting your own self-value to that illimitable 
height of Divine Love whence it falls into a deep, 
cleansing, energizing humility, blending true piety 
with true shame in a new and sublime forgetfulness. 

When we look out upon our fellows, what do we 
see? Do we see them only, or, shining over and 
through each one, the ever present Christ? We all 
know what a difference is made by the medium of 
vision. The difference between a drop of water seen 
by the naked eye or seen beneath the all-revealing 
microscope; the stars in the heavens seen with the 
unaided human vision, or through the giant telescope. 
How small and insignificant things can look from a 
distance, and how rich and complicated and full of 
meaning they appear close to. Christ has brought us 
all close up to one another and provided for us a 
medium of vision that makes all the difference. How 
accurately this thought applies to his teaching. He 
taught us that to feed the hungry was to feed him; 
to visit those in prison was to visit him; he said, ““Who- 
soever receiveth one of these little ones receiveth me.” 
What transformation he wrought in the vision of his 
disciples, as when they brought to him a woman taken 
in adultery, or when they invited him to call down 
fire from heaven upon the stubborn villagers, or as 
when they rebuked a man trying to do good in an 
unorthodox way, and of whom Jesus said, “‘He that 
is not against us is with us.”’ So to-day Christ leads 
us into realities in one another that are hidden from 
our unaided visi He touches our eyes and sus- 
picion dies out of them; our hearts, and fear departs; 
our minds, and intolerance is slain. ‘‘He is our peace, 
who hath broken down the middle wall of partition.” 
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There is a beautiful hymn, one verse of which goes 
thus: 
“Look, Father, look on his arointed face, 

And only look on us as fourd in him. 

Look not on our misusings of Tly grace, 

Cur fears so languid and our feith so dim. 

For lo! netween our sirs and their reward, 

Weset the passion of Thy £on, our Lord.” 


Do we look at those in our own homes “through 
Christ?” It is so fatally easy to take our human re- 
lationships for granted, and to allow their value to 
sink to the dullness of what we see with unaided 
human vision and understanding. There is a special 
truth in the saying that “familiarity breeds contempt,” 
and in many a home husband and wife, parents and 
children, cease to expect any new thing in each other, 
and so lose vital interest for each other. This can 
never be between souls that are related fully and 
consciously in Christ. To look at the most familiar 
soul “through Christ’ is to see a vista of untold pos- 
sibility, and to form a relationship of such quick and 
eager sympathy that it never can be dull and cease 
to interest. This is why the truly Christian home is 
eternal, because it opens inwardly from the inex- 
haustible resources of Divine being and life. 

What about the folk one meets in business? It is 
so easy to accept them on a business level, transact 
one’s affairs and leave them at that. But for the 
Christian man this would be impossible, and one can 
imagine that, whilst not being in any less degree 
businesslike, these transactions might thrill with a new 
interest, perhaps even become beautiful, if such human 
approaches were made “‘through Christ.” If he, the 
Living Judge, whose purity doth all our lusts condemn, 
were the constant companion of our business dealings, 
what bright shafts of principle would be thrust down 
into the soul of chicanery and greed that all too often 
passes by the name of Commerce. 

Good old Dr. McCheyne enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion for his faith in men and his success in drawing the | 
best out of them, and when questioned as to his power ~ 
by a friend on one occasion, he could only suggest that 
it was due to his invaluable habit of meeting every 
morning first with God before he met his fellow men. | 
No human soul is ever alone. There is ever this Other ~ 
and one’s true approach can only be “through Christ.” 

We must never look at the circumstances of 
life as though their setting were Godless. Of all facts, 
Christ is the most abiding one, and in every situation, 
of whatever kind it be, he is the supreme fact to be 
reckoned with. Is your life prosperous? Does the 
world favor you and pour its treasures at your feet? 
Look at it all “through Christ” if you would preserve 
your soul alive. Looked at through him, prosperity 
will be consecrated and the world’s resources used for 
the world’s saving. Looked at without him, your 
prosperity may be the worst misfortune that has ever 
befallen you. 

Is there calamity in your life? Approach it 
“through Christ,” that Spirit whom no calamity 
could daunt, who dwelleth securely in the Love of 
God, though all the world forsook him. 

The true preparation for Christmas is through 
communion with the spirit of him to whom the day 
is dedicated. 


| 


a HAVE attended the National Universalist 
im fi Church service to-day, and dined in the par- 
| I sonage (a church-owned apartment in a co- 
mies} operative apartment house). I have visited 
the parish house and the beautiful site of the National 
Memorial Church. It occurs to me that you may 
like a report from one who has ‘‘viewed the premises” 
with an unofficial and critical eye. 

The parish house is a substantial brick dwelling 
house on the corner. It is well adapted to present 
uses. Here are the offices of pastor and assistant, 
and rooms for general parish purposes. 

A sign, where all may read, on the corner of the 
lot tells the world that the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church “will be erected on this site.”” This is 
good advertising and is read by thousands. 

The picture of the church and new parish house 
| promises a noble and impressive building which will 
rank high in this city of architectural excellence. Al- 
ready my heart swells with laudable pride and deep 
satisfaction because our denomination is to be repre- 
sented worthily in this national city of half a million 
people and of international interest and influence. 
Thousands of visitors from all our states, and every 
town and city, constitute a continuing river of 
travel. 

I_am glad, filled with joy, that my own little 
Sunday school will give at least $30 for the Leonard 
Memorial Font and the equipment for religious edu- 
cation. I am glad that more than a score of Canton 
boys and girls, my own included, can visit our Na- 
tional Church, and receive an affirmative reply when 
they see the Memorial Book and ask: “Is my name 
written there?” To be on perpetual record as a part- 
ner in a great enterprise of a fundamental nature, to 
become tributary to the nation’s opportunity to hear 
glad tidings of great joy, is a real privilege. It is not 
too late for thousands of you to contribute and enroll. 
Was ever a dollar more wisely invested by a Uni- 
versalist than in this assured house of the universal 
God, the ‘adequate God?” 

Never could a motion picture theater be better 
adapted to a church service than is the one where, 
temporarily, our local Universalists hold national 
sevice. The very name, “The Ambassador,” is ap- 
propriate and challenging. The auditorium is nar- 
row, not wider at the front than a modest church. 
High, softly-tinted windows and indirect lighting 
help create a truly churchly atmosphere. Classical 
decoration, with some ecclesiastical suggestions, is 
tributary to the general impression of dignity and 
appropriateness. A large, but invisible, pipe organ, 
an orchestra rail like a choir rail, and, to complete 
the effect, our own Universalist pulpit.desk and full 
pulpit furniture, make the setting for a service beauti- 
ful in form and content. 

The theater is not a church, of course, and no 
week-end transformation can make it one, but since 
they must be in temporary quarters, fortunate are our 
people that they have a place where the motion pic- 
ture so gracefully yields to the moving invitation, “Oh 
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“Down to th’ Kapital” 


Harry Adams Hersey 


come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel be- 
fore the Lord, our Maker.” 

I wish I might give you an adequate report of 
Dr. Perkins’s forceful and persuasive sermon, “Can 
We Love to Order?” 

““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ 
words are in the imperative mood. Itis very common 
nowadays to resent commands. Of this specific com- 
mandment some may say, ‘Isn’t it psychologically out 
of date?’ This is not an academic question. It goes 
to the very root of the attitude of mind of many people. 
A very good and very able and practical friend said, 
‘It is no use telling people what they ought to like. 
Give them what they do like.’ Many accept this 
as their philosophy of life. Yet shall we say that the 
boy who does not ‘like’ good books, good music, or to 
go to school, must not be taught to like them and 
must not be made to go to school? 

“This attitude is due to a revolt and rebound from 
asceticism, the view that pain and hardship and other 
disagreeable experiences are virtuous in themselves. 
Religion is under suspicion in some quarters when it 
wears a pleasing aspect. The joyous attitude is dis- 
credited. The revolt of our age is a revolt against 
purely disciplinary education. 

“To-day we recognize the educational value of 
interest. It is universally true that people do witha 
will that in which they are interested. The most 
progressive employers of large numbers of operatives 
proceed upon this basis to-day. It is economically 
sound. It also expresses a true and deep desire to pro- 
duce men as well as commodities, by modern industry. 
So we should recognize the general truth in the joy 
theory. Ifa deep ‘joy’ is absent from life, to the extent 
that it is lacking that life is a failure, though the person 
is not necessarily a failure. 

“But there is another side to this question. It 
does not follow that one’s temporary likings and loves 
are to determine life. It is the totality of life that is 
the measure. The temporary is constantly changing 
as a process of willing. I may not be able to control 
my likes at the present moment, but I may acquire a 
‘character’ that may change my liking. I would urge 
young people to guard against emotional immaturity. 
The savage responds to the strong rhythm of the rude 
drum. He likes it. He would deny, what we affirm, 
that there is a greater and more appealing rhythm, 
though overlaid with melody and enriched by harmony, 
in the Fifth Symphony. 

“In the fact of sacrifice we reach the highest joy. 
We do not deny the real element of sacrifice because 
people (a mother for instance) are happy in making it. 
Yet a person primarily making joy the motive of life 
would miss that road. 

“Tt all comes to this: The problem is that of 
educating our likes and our loves, first, by refusing to 
regard temporary likes as comprising all that there is 
worth liking. We must recognize that there are unex- 
plored regions. Second, by keeping an open mind 
and by compelling ourselves to seek new and higher 
objects for our likes and loves. We may do this with 


These 
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a loyalty which means good-will, devotion to duty, the 
creation of a personal will and spirit to achieve a lov- 
ing attitude toward, and find a lovely aspect in, that 
which bears an unlovely exterior.” 

And then we sang asong and went out. The “am- 
bassador” stood at the door, the preacher became the 
pastor. The half dozen strangers, some of them were 


residents, were greeted cordially. Names and ad- 
dresses were secured. The “process” of securing and 
holding an enlarged constituency is in operation. I, 
for one, am sure that many will come from the East 
and from the West to sit and to listen and to worship 
in the National Memorial Church. 

Washington, Dec. 4, 1927. 


An Open Letter to John Haynes Holmes 


By His Old Friend, Frank Oliver Hall 


My dear John: 
How in the name of all that is just and generous you can 


write approvingly of Hibben’s sewerish book is beyond me. It 
begins with a sneer: “In Boston God is publicly commended in 
solemn festival for his part in the chastisement of ‘the ferocious 
military adventurer’’”’ (Napoleon). In other words, some 
minister in Boston had said, ‘Thank God,’ just as you would if 
Mussolini should be overthrown in Italy. Commencing there, 
every paragraph, almost every sentence, is a sneer. “We have 
his (Lyman Beecher’s) word for it that he was a great preacher.” 
Sneer! ‘Harriet Beecher Stowe found his sermons as unintel- 
ligible as Choctaw.’’ Sneer! (That is about the only place in 
the book where he refers to this famous woman by her full name. 
Immediately she becomes ‘‘Hattie Beecher” or just “Hattie.” 
I wonder why he did not call her “Hat” and done with it. At 
any rate she is sneered at with the rest.) “If Lyman Beecher 
was ever assailed with doubt that he was the confidant of God, 
it nowhere appears.” Sneer! One could sneer in the same way 
at Jesus, or Gandhi, or Theodore Parker. For instance: 
Theodore Parker prayed, ‘Our Father and our Mother, too.” 
He seems to have been in doubt about the gender of Jehovah 
and wanted to be on the safe side. How is that for a Hibbenism? 
“Lyman Beecher . . . . rushed up and down Connecticut, his 
coat-tails flying.” Sneer! In other words, he filled many 
preaching engagements. Let’s try another Hibbenism: John 
Haynes Holmes rushed from New York to Boston, from Boston 


“In sepulchral voice Lyman Beecher replied.’’ Sneer! 
Of course Hibben knows all about Lyman Beecher’s voice, though 
he died half a century before Hibben was born. “‘Liyman Beecher 
had been the son of a blacksmith.” Sneer! Think of saying, 
“Jesus had been the son of a carpenter,” as if he had repudiated 
his humble parentage. And so on and on and on. I have 
marked twenty sneers to a page at the beginning of the book. 
But open it anywhere. Let’stry it. Page 148. ‘Mrs. Amelia 
J. Bloomer ... . designed a costume for women that set the 
whole world (outside Mohammedan countries) rocking with 
laughter.”” Sneer! ‘Beecher approved the idea.” Sneer! 
Anything for sensation! Not a word to the effect that the 
Bloomer costume was the pioneer of the more sensible dress for 
women. 

“It was probably at this period, according to Hattie Stowe, 
he rode till midnight through a blinding snow-storm to meet his 
sister at Brunswick, Maine, and talked till morning of ‘what we 
could do to make headway against the horrid cruelties being 
practised against the defenseless blacks.’”’ That would have 
been fine in Theodore Parker, wouldn’t it? And you for one 
would not doubt that the event took place. But as for Hibben: 
‘“Hattie’s unsubstantiated account of the conference is hardly 
evidence that it took place—she could never resist the dramatic.” 
Sneer! Those Beechers were all charlatans and liars, Hen and 
Hat and old Lyman and all. 

Let me call your attention to what I am confident is the 
vilest passage in all literature. At any rate it is impossible for 
my imagination to conceive of anything viler or more cowardly. 
The author obviously did not have the courage to say directly 
what he means even about a man who has been dead for forty 
years and can not therefore challenge a statement. Surely the 


nasty-minded boy who will go into a cemetery at night and paint 
obscene symbols on a tombstone is superior to such an author. 

The incident is one commemorated in bronze to-day in 
front of Plymouth Church. Thus our author defaces the bronze: 

“Dr. Storrs of the neighboring Church of the Pilgrims was 
appealing for funds to purchase the freedom of a slave girl. It 
was a common practise.” (Do not for a moment, gentle reader, 
imagine that Beecher ever had an original idea.) ‘In churches 
all over the country, subscriptions were constantly being solicited 
for that purpose. One took the minister’s word for the existence 
of the slave in question.” (Be prepared, dear reader, to believe 
that Beecher raised funds for this avowed purpose and put them 
to his own. uses.) 

“But Henry Ward Beecher had an inspiration.” (At second 
hand.) “He sent to Staunton, Virginia” (imported a slave from 
a slave state), “for a beautiful mulatto girl around twenty” 
(just the age to appeal to a sexually depraved satyr) “who was, 
he said” (undoubtedly a lie), “to be sold by her own white 
father to go South—‘for what purpose you can imagine when you 
see her.’ Afterward there was some question of the authenticity 
of the story; but it served its purpose. Beecher led her up to 
the stand beside him on the broad platform of Plymouth pulpit, 
almost surrounded by the gaping throng”’ (“large congregation 
of church people’’ would not do), “dressed from head to foot in 
virginal white.” (What sacrilege!) “He bade the girl loose her 
hair, and it fell in shining waves to the floor.’’ (Indecent ex- 
posure!) ; 

“* “How much for her?’ he cried, imitating the rasping voice 
of a slave auctioneer.”” (Our author was undoubtedly present at 
the time and knew all the details even to the rasping voice, 
though indeed this event occurred in 1854 and our author was 
not born until twenty-six years later.) ‘Will you allow this 
praying woman to go back to meet the fate for which her father 
soldher? Ifnot,who bids? Who bids?’ For half an hour money 
was heaped—coin, bank notes, jewelry, rings, bracelets, brooches, 
piled one upon another. Men unfastened their watches ... .” 
(Barrels of riches, enough to buy scores of slaves. What became 
of all this wealth? Ah! Ha, ha! Dear reader, do you begin to 
comprehend?) ‘‘She was freed, of course. In time she went 
to live near her benefactor at Beecher’s country place at Peek- 
skill” (beyond the power of the peering eyes of the congregation 
at Plymouth Church) “for the remainder of her days. She never 
married.’’ (Oh pray, dear reader, do not miss this juicy insinu- 
ation. I donot say that she became one of the long list of Beech- 
er’s mistresses. Far be such a thought from my mind, or yours, 
gentle reader. But then, if a man must have a harem he must 
have money from some source to support it.) 

All of which strikes me as the cheapest and meanest kind of 
slop-slinging. I think that Hibben sized up the present time as 
one in which people love to feed on filth, and he determined to 
furnish a meal of it. Well, he has done it, but it is the last time 
I will sit with him at table. The book should be labeled: ‘‘Ob- 
scene Literature under False Pretenses.’’ It is meant to cater to 
depraved sexual appetite. I am downright sorry to see you 
commend it. 

Fraternally yours, 
Frank Oliver Hall. 

New York City, Dec. 5. 
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The Welcome to 


HE Associated Press under date of Novy. 25 
told the people of the United States of the 
arrival at San Francisco of fifty-eight Friend- 
ship dolls from Japan. 

The press dispatch said: 


Fifty-eight Japanese dolls, correctly arrayed in court attire, 
arrived here to-day aboard the liner Tenyo Maru as an expres- 
sion of the friendship of the children of Japan for the children of 
America. 

The leader of the dolls, “Mi Dai Nippon,” stands nearly 
three feet high and was the gift of Princess Teru, daughter of 
the Emperor and Empress of Japan. The gift was made to the 
children of America in return for a shipment of more than 12,000 
American dolls distributed to the children of Japan under the 
auspices of the committee on world friendship among children. 

The dolls, exclusive of the princess’s gift, which was valued 
at $350, cost $200 each, and the expense was met by 2,610,000 
Japanese girls in kindergartens and elementary schools contrib- 
uting one sen, about one-half cent, each. They are elaborately 
dressed in Hamachirim silk, said to be the most luxurious silk 
made, and are accompanied by miniature ceremonial tea drink- 
ing outfits and other accessories. 

Every one of Japan’s forty-seven prefectures is represented 
in the collection, and in addition six of the dolls are named after 
the six largest cities of the empire, Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, 
Nagoya and Yokohama. Two more are from the colonies of 
Korea and Formosa. 

Arrangements for the shipment were made by Viscount E. 
Shibusawa, assisted by Mr. Sekiya, director of the bureau of 
general education of the department of education of Japan. 
The latter accompanied the dolls. He termed himself their 
“uncle.” 

The collection will be placed on exhibition at the City Hall 
here Monday and Tuesday. Sekiya will present the dolls to 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr., who will accept them on behalf of the 
children of America. 

While no arrangements have been made for their distribu- 
tion, it was said that the collection might be sent to the Metro- 
politan Museum at New York for exhibition, after which individ- 
ual dolls would be sent to the various states. 


The Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Shizuoka, Japan, 
tells us of the farewell to one of these dolls, as fol- 
lows: 


Farewell to Fujiyama Mihoko-San 


Last March we were very delightfully entertained by the 
Educational Society of the Prefecture on the occasion of the re- 
ception to the Friendship dolls sent from America. To-day, Oct. 
19, we have just attended the farewell meeting for Fujiyama 
Mihoko-San, the doll that is being sent from Shizuoka Prefecture 
to the children of America. Oncé more we were made to feel 
very happy, because of the cordial hospitality of the Educational 
Association. No detail was left undone, and although the meet- 
jing was not at all formal in character, it was perfect in every 
way. 

In the great hall were about twelve hundred girl students, 
representing most of the schools and kindergartens in Shizuoka 
city and vicinity. Mr. Hasegawa, governor of the Prefecture, 
Mr. Kojima, mayor of the city, and the officials of the organiza- 
tion were seated at the front, and the favored guests across from 
them. There were Mrs. McKenzie and Mrs. Ahrens, represent- 
ing the tea people, and Miss Ewing and ourselves for the mis- 
sionaries. Ruth and Pattie Ahrens were entranced with the 
array of dolls. Dorothy, too, I think, for she scarcely made a 
peep. Every one said she looked like a doll herself. Jean was 
asleep for her nap, so could not go. 

The front of the hall was arranged as before, with many steps 
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Dolls from Japan 


built.up from the platform, filled with dolls which the school 
children had brought to tell their sister good-by. In the center 
was Miss Fujiyama Mihoko, a beautiful doll three feet tall, made 
in Kyoto, famous for its dolls, and dressed in beautiful silk kimono 
embroidered in gold and silver. About her were her many things, 
boxes for kimono, mirror, dressing-case, trunk, and all, all in 
the lacquer work of old Japan. It will all be very interesting 
to the children at home, but she is such a splendid young person 
that I am sure no child will ever play with her very much. The 
workmanship is exquisite, as the best workmanship in Japan 
always is. 

The program was quite simple, but carried out very smooth- 
ly. After we had gathered the children and all sang the Japanese 
national air, and ““My Country, ’tis of thee.’’ Then there were 
addresses of farewell to the doll by the governor and the mayor. 
The governor, especially, has been interested in the project, 
and it was he who decided upon the name. Mt. Fuji is half in 
Shizuoka Prefecture, and Miho is a place famed for its fine view 
of Mt. Fuji. So the name is quite appropriate. Mr. Hasegawa, 
who looks like a typical politician, is a Christian, a very interest- 
ing person to meet, as is also Mayor Kojima. A thirteen-year- 
old girl, representing the school children, spoke first, saying to us 
something like this: ‘“The dolls sent by your country to us last 
spring were of very sweet and loving disposition, and we have 
lived and played with them very happily ever since. Now the 
children of Japan are sending fifty dolls to America, and we hope 
they will be messengers of good-will and friendship, too.” 

Then to the doll she said: ‘““Mikoko-San, please take good 
care of yourself as you go on your long journey, and be a good 
friend to the children of the land to which you go. Sayonara.” 

They had asked me to speak for the guests, so, after express- 
ing our own personal pleasure in the meeting, I said: “I have but 
three words to say. One is to the officials who have so carefully 

‘ earried out this project in friendship. That is thank you. The 
second is to the children of Japar, who are sending this doll to 
represent them in America across the sea. She is going where 
you all would like to go. She takes your greetings andlove. We 
can assure you that the boys and girls she meets there will ap- 
preciate your thought of them, and that as you and they grow to 

. maturity together, though you do not see each other’s faces, nor 
speak each other’s language, you will find mutual joy and fel- 
lowship in your relations one with the other. So my word to 
you is greeting and love. The third is to Miss Fujiyama. “ou 
are going to my country. You will find people often busy and 
thoughtless of the little courtesies, and sometimes even selfish 
in their thought of themselves, but as you come to know them 
you will know that their hearts are right, and that their real 
feelings are of friendliness, kindness and love, as are those of 
your friends from whom you go. May your voyage be pleasant, 
and your life a service of friendship and love. Good-by.”’ 

The farewell song which was sung was very good, and I 
have a copy, which I mean to copy off and try to get a transla- 
tion of the words. The general thought was this: ““To-day is 
the day on which our doll is to go on a long journey. With warm 
heart let us bid her farewell. Our dear friends with blue eyes and 
golden hair over the sea will welcome you heartily. Go cheer- 
fully, good-by.” 

The meeting was closed by a very short address by Mr. 
Ozaki, president of the Association, who is also a member of the 
House of Peers. We were served delicious cocoa and cakes in 
another room after the meeting, and had our picture taken all 
together there. And as before, we were sent home in limou- 
sines. 

It was altogether a delightful occasion, and I am sure that 
it was worth all the effort that was put into it in making a real 
point of contact between these hundreds of children and the 
children to whom the doll will go as a very definite and visible 
evidence of good will. We hope that such friendly interchange of 
greetings can often take place, for the good of us all. 
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‘Making Things Ship Shape in Washington 


mT a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
A| General Convention held during the con- 
vention session at Hartford final action 
zs was taken to establish the distinctive de- 
nominational status of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. It took the form of an agreement 
between the Convention, the Washington parish 
and the minister, as was provided for in the official 
call extended to Dr. Perkins. By provision for Con- 
vention representation on the local board of trustees 
as well as by other specific stipulations it serves to put 
into legal form the denominationally representative 
character of this national institution. The National 
Memorial Church is to be built and administered, in 
co-operation with the Washington parish, by the de- 
nomination for the denomination, not simply by the 
denomination for the private uses of a local congrega- 
tion. That is the essential fact that is set forth in the 
agreement, to which the President of the General 
Convention, the Moderator of the Washington parish 
and Dr. Perkins are signers. 
The text of the agreement follows: 


Whereas, there was embodied in the official call to the Rey. 
Frederic W. Perkins to become the minister of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, and concurred in by the Washington 
parish, the following condition, viz: 

“Tt is understood that Dr. Perkins shall bear the 
relationship to the General Convention of official repre- 
sentative of the denomination as the minister of the 
National Memorial Church, and that this relationship 
shall be set forth in such terms as to clearly impress it 
upon the church at large and the members of the Wash- 
ington congregation. This understanding shall be 
embodied in an agreement to which the General Con- 
vention, the Washington church, and Dr. Perkins shall 
be parties. 

“In it the proper autonomy of the Washington 
church shall be recognized and its right to expect the 


immediate spiritual service which any church group 

should receive from its minister. In addition, however, 

there shall also be set forth the special relationship 
which the local church and its minister bear as the in- 
strumentalities of a great denominational undertaking.” 

Therefore, in fulfillment of the foregoing condition, it is 
hereby agreed: 

1. That the Universalist National Memorial Church shall 
represent the entire denomination in the spirit of its edministra- 
tion. It shall set an example of well-ordered worship, effective 
preaching, rational and devout religious education, missionary 
zeal, and devotion to good works. 

2. That the parish of the National Memorial Church shall 
annually elect to its board of trustees a certain number of rep- 
resentatives of the denomination, who shall be nominated by 
the Trustees of the Universalist General Convention from their 
membership or from other officers of the Convention. The num- 
ber of such denominational representatives shall be specified in 
the reorganization of the Washington parish and church here- 
inafter provided for. 

3. That the minister of the National Memorial Church shall, 
by virtue of his office, be the ecclesiastical representative of the 
Universalist General Convention. He shall have power, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Trustees of the General Convention, 
to determine its uses for worship and other suitable activities of 
a parochial or community nature. 

4, That the Washington parish shall, subject to the provi- 
sions of this agreement, have entire autonomy in the management 
of its local affairs and the use of the church buildings for proper 
activities, and shall be entitled to receive the spiritual and pas- 
toral ministry rightly expected from a local pastor. 

5. That the calling or dismissal of the minister of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church shall be by the concurrent 
action of the Trustees of the Universalist General Convention 
and the local parish. 

6. That such changes in the charter, constitution, and by- 
laws of the Washington parish and church as may be necessary to 
conform to the terms of this agreement and to make clearer their 
intent shall be made by the parish in consultation with the 
minister and with the concurrence of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. 


A Universalist Church in Scotland 


A Visit to Falkirk 
Noble E. McLaughlin 


7 N inquiry in March as to the Universalist 
churches in Scotland, or England, brought 
the information from Universalist Head- 
a) quarters that since the death of the Rev. 
ae Williamson, for sixty years pastor at Dundee, 
there were now no Universalist churches under that 
name in the British Isles. By a strange coincidence, 
Secretary Etz about ten days later received a com- 
munication from Falkirk, Scotland, inviting any rep- 
resentative of the Universalist Church in America to 
be present at the sixtieth anniversary of “the only 
Universalist church in the British Isles.”” (There are 
many Unitarian churches there.) 

It so happened that the writer had planned to be 
in Scotland last summer, and wrote immediately, as 
did Secretary Etz, about occupying the pulpit there 
Aug. 21. Communication is sometimes slow across 
the water, and by the time a reply reached America, 
I had left this country. The letter was forwarded 


and reached me off the port of Smyrna, Asia Minor. 
By that time, however, plans had been changed some- 
what, it being now the first of August, and I wrote 
them that I would be there for Aug. 14. The letter 
was mailed at Constantinople, as were several others, 
none of which ever reached their destination. So I 
approached Scotland with the idea that they were 
expecting me for the changed date. Well, they were 
expecting me—for the 21st. 

The journey north from London through eastern 
rural England is a beautiful one. England is like one 
extensive park, with its small farms, surrounded by 
thorn hedges, and the grass kept short by grazing 
sheep. The red brick houses, with their red tiled roofs 
and “flower-pot’’ chimneys, the symmetrical trees, 
the winding lanes, the meandering streams, and the 
more precise canals, castles, cathedrals, hamlets and 
towns, all flit by the car windows in seemingly endless 
succession. The poppies also grow in England every- 
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where, just as the dandelions do here. Roses grace 
nearly every yard. Everything seems to be in such 
perfect order, one wonders whether this is just plain 
country or one gigantic park. One recalls the lines of 
Gaunt in “King Richard IT’— 


“England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege of watery Nep- 
tune, 
This loyal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 
‘This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by nature for herself, 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea,— 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.”’ 


The truth of Shakespeare’s beautiful lines is 
evident, but one is also aware that it is “John Bull’s 
tight little isle,’ and the American accustomed to 
traveling in this country for miles with few houses in 
great areas to be seen, feels somewhat crowded over 
there. England seems all dressed up with no place to 
go. The endless succession of small farms that appear 
the same becomes almost monotonous. North of 
Berwick on Tweed, the country becomes more rugged 
as the Scotch border is reached. The train travels 
rapidly with few stops, averaging 48.83 miles per hour 
for the 400 mile trip from London to Edinburgh. 
Twenty miles west of the Capital is Falkirk, in the 
center of the historical district of Southern Scotland. 

Falkirk seems to be half a dozen villages which 
have grown together and taken the general name of 
Falkirk. This is confusing to the stranger, as one 
hears of ‘“Camelon Falkirk,” ‘“Stenhousemuir Falkirk,”’ 
“Larbert Falkirk,’ and “Grahamstown Falkirk.’’ 
The Scotch pronounce the latter as though it were 
spelled “‘Grimston.”’ After several changes of cars, I 
reached ‘‘Camelon Falkirk,’”’ where Mr. James Stark, 
secretary of the Universalist church, lives. Asking a 
passing stranger to direct me to Mr. Stark’s home, he 
replied that he was going that way himself and would 
guide me there, as it was about 8 p.m. Had it not 
been for the great interest and kindliness of this chance 
acquaintance, I never would have reached my destina- 
tion that night, and my troubles would have been 
many. 

Arriving at No. 3 Burnside Terrace, Union Road, 
Camelon Falkirk, Sterlingshire, Scotland, I naturally 
thought that the address was definite enough to say 
to myself, ‘Well, I am here.” But I wasn’t there 
yet! My new found friend ascertained where Mr. 
Stark lived, and then led me through a sort of 
tunnel into a court and then up a stairway. To my 
dismay, we learned that Mr. Stark was living in a 
summer residence some distance away. The Scotch 
tongue was so broad that I could not get the place 
or direction, but my friend led the way. Going 
about half a mile we arrived at an old estate sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall. Pushing open a heavy 
gate, we found ourselves in an enclosed court. Rap- 
ping on a door, we received no reply from a human 
being, but the terrific barking of a colony of dogs. Not 
a very comfortable position to be in at 9 o’clock at 
night, in some one’s private yard, with dogs showing 
evidences of something other than friendship. My 


Scotch friend advised me to wait there, while he went 
out to reconnoiter. Being left alone did not tend 
to increase the assurance of a certain Universalist 
preacher on his first visit to Scotland! Ina short time 
my friend returned to say that we were in the wrong 
place. Our noise had aroused some of the neighbors, 
who viewed us coming out. One of them accompanied 
us a short distance down the road to another door in 
the wall. After repeated knockings, we were advised 
to go around the inclosure to another gate. No re- 
sponse there. Friend Number 2 said, ‘‘I will scale the 
wall and go to the house, if you will vouch for me that 
IT am not attempting to rob the place at night.”” He 
returned rather hurriedly to say that the house had 
lights and dogs, but no response to knocks. 

I requested them to direct me to a hotel, but they 
were reluctant to do that. Arriving at the first gate 
we were joined by two women, who insisted that 
some one was home there. After strenuous efforts, 
there was no success other than to have two more 
join our group. It was now approaching 11 o’clock, 
and I requested again, as I had done frequently, the 
name and place of a hotel. They all advised against 
going to a hotel, because it was Saturday night, and 
a hotel did not want to be bothered with sleeping 
guests on such a night. It really was no place to go, 
they said, for a hotel catered to business (there is no 
18th amendment there) rather than guests. 

While this was being explained to me, another 
joined our party, making seven who were assisting me. 
Everybody now joined in shouting and banging on 
the gate. The dogs barked, and above the noise we 
heard a voice inquiring what the racket was about. 


“A mon frae America wants t’ see ye,”’ they responded. 


A little later some one was at the inside of the gate, 
and when in response to his query I told him my name, 
the gate swung open wide, for, Mr. Stark said, “No 
one around here has that accent.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Stark got out of bed and insisted on getting a supper 
ready. So we all sat down to warm tea, for they are 
always ready to drink tea over there, and an assort- 
ment of Scotch cakes and jams, besides other good 
things. 

They were not expecting me because my letter 
from Constantinople had never arrived. They were 
planning for the following week, when they had pre- 
pared a sociable and reception and celebration of their 
sixtieth anniversary with a Universalist preacher from 
America. And here I was a week ahead of time. The 
next morning it was raining in torrents, as it had all 
summer in Scotland. There was no telephone at the 
Starks’ and very few of the people could be reached 
by telephone. Telephones are not as numerous over 
there as here. Mr. Stark started a boy out on a bi- 
cycle to notify the church people. By 10.30 a small 
group of the faithful had gathered at the church. It 
was a dark, cold, rainy day and, though the middle of 
summer, a fire could hardly keep us warm there. 

The church is of brick and mortar and was partly 
built by the personal labor of the members. It is 
situated back from the street and is inclosed with a 
wall. Very neat in appearance, it will seat about 100. 
A picture of the Rev. Caroline A. Soule hangs on the 
wall. 

The congregation sings from the words only, but 
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they all sing, somewhat slower than we sing the same 
tunes, but with a rhythm and a ring that is beautiful. 
The men outnumbered the women. I preached and 
sang and took the greetings of the denomination to 
them from Dr. Lowe and Secretary Etz. 

In my discourse I endeavored to tell the story of 
the Universalist Church in America and of what we 
were thinking religiously to-day. They received 
the message very cordially. At the conclusion of the 
service, Mr. Alexander Harley, president of the so- 
ciety, arose and thanked me for the service and stated 
that the church there had been preaching the same 
thing we had in America. And then he said, “You 
know we Scotch are a wee bit cautious, but we are 
willing to say you sing well.’”’ The compliment was 
all the more appreciated because they were all singers. 

In fact nearly every member of the church is 
supposed to take part in the service, to conduct it or 
preach the sermon or sing at their entertainments. 
They take their turns as preachers. Mr. Stark said, 
“Every man here can sing.” 

After the service I was taken to the homes of a 
number of the older members and visited one lady well 
past four score who was called the oldest Universalist 
in Scotland. 

How did this church happen to be? A hundred 
years ago a group of people met each week to study 
the Bible. They became experts in the knowledge 
of the Bible. This organization existed for fifty years, 
and it is said that some of them could quote the Bible 
from beginning to end. In 1866 notice was posted 
that the Revs. J. N. Mitchell and R.S. Bowie would be 
in Falkirk to make known Universalism. This or- 
ganization of Bible students became the nucleus of 
the Universalist church. Mr. Mitchell became their 
minister and they built a church. After Mr. Mitchell 
left, they always conducted their own services, with 
occasional visits from American ministers. Among 
those who have been there are the Revs. F. A. Bis- 
bee, J. S. Cantwell, Caroline A. Soule, and Chamber- 
lain, Crossley and Garst. They sent one boy to 
America to study for the ministry and he became the 
Rey. Donald Fraser, now deceased. 

The church has had its trials through the preju- 
dice of others, but its sturdy defenders have carried 
on. Some one was asked if he knew what Universal- 
ism was. ‘‘Weel,” he replied, “I dinna ken richt, but 
it’s some kind o’ a parboil between a Quaker and an 
infidel.” 

Since I was there the church celebrated its six- 
tieth anniversary amid great enthusiasm. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE CELEBRATION IN STENHOUSE- 
MUIR 


The modest, unpretentious building, known as the Uni- 
versalist church, Stenhousemuir, was the venue of a most note- 
worthy celebration last Saturday, that of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the institution of the church in Scotland. The church was 
crowded to capacity with members and adherents, and presented 
a very pretty spectacle as the company seated themselves round 
the festive board, beautifully decorated and heavily garnished 
with delectable daintie-. The function took the form of a supper 
and concert, and was presided over by Mr. John Ure, Sen., 
supported by Mr. J. M. Kissell, Glasgow, Mrs. Russell, Edin- 
burgh, Mr. J. Morrison, Glasgow, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Stark, and 
Mr. John Ure, Jun. The proceedings opened with the 133d 


Psalm, after which the Rev. Richard Lee, Unitarian church, 
Glasgow, asked a blessing. 

Following upon the service of tea, the chairman intimated 
apologies from the Rev. J. M. Munro, M. A., and Mrs. Munro, 
U. F. Church, Camelon; Mr. and Mrs. David McLaren, Glasgow; 
Mr. and Mrs. George Lindsay, Falkirk; Mr. and Mrs. Dugald 
Semple, Beith; Mr. Alex. MacLaren, London; Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Simpson, Stirling; and roused great enthusiasm in reading greet- 
ings and best wishes from the Universalist Convention, Boston, 
Mass., and from Rhode Island State Board of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association, U. S. A., for the Diamond 
Jubilee. 

After Mr. David Munro had obliged with ““‘When the Ebb 
Tide Flows,’ in which his resonant baritone voice was heard to 
great advantage, there was a pleasant interlude. Mr. Alex. Har- 
ley, the church president, in eulogizing Mr. James Stark’s ser- 
vices as honorary secretary for eighteen years, requested his 
acceptance of a wallet and treasury notes as slight tokens of 
the members’ appreciation of his valuable work on behalf of the 
church, while Mrs. Stark was presented with a handbag for her 
assistance in times of stress. 

Mr. Stark stated that the work had been a pleasure, and 
throughout the long period his relationship with the trustees, 
‘committee, and members had been of the most harmonious de- 
scription. He and Mrs. Stark were deeply grateful for the ser- 
timents expressed on that great occasion, and for the handsome 
gifts so graciously presented. On behalf of Mrs. Stark and him- 
self he thanked them sincerely. 

Miss Hamilton’s sweet rendering of “Love is a Merchant” 
met with approval, and Mr. Jacob Morrison in a well thought out 
speech said some pleasant things, after which Mr. W. Steedman 
convulsed the meeting with one of his famous Scots readings. 

Preparatory to the chief item of the evening the company 
sang the 121st Psalm, following which Mr. J. M. Kissell, Glasgow, 
delivered an address on the ‘‘Diamond Jubilee.’”’ He traced the 
growth of the Universalist Church from its inception. Before 
the definite establishment of the church in their midst a coterie 
of men, holding unorthodox views similar to those propounded 
by the Rev. J. N. Mitchell and Rev. R. S. Bowie, who visited 
Falkirk in 1866 in furtherance of Universalist ideas, invited Mr. 
Mitchell to preach in Stenhousemuir. While not subscribing to 
any “‘ceremonial”’ propensities they, and an increased following, 
secured Mr. Mitchell as their minister, procured ground, and 
built a church of wood. Mr. Mitchell was an active propagandist, 
and traveled about the country spreading Universalism, and 
latterly decided upon Dunfermline as the best place for his 
church, and went to America to secure financial aid for this 
purpose. Left without their minister, the members continued 
to conduct their own services, aided by local lay preachers, not- _ 
ably Mr. James Graham and Mr. Donald Fraser, who latterly 
became a Universalist minister in America. The brothers An- 
drew and George Ure, Robert Stark, Alex. Turnbull, J. Smith ard 
W. Gardner all contributed largely to the conduct of service, and 
received advantageous help from Mr. J. M. Cunningham, Glzes- 
gow. In 1875 the church was rebuilt of bricks and mortar, and 
Stenhousemuir kecame the Mecca for American Universalists. 
The dedication ceremony was performed by Mrs. Caroline Soule, 
U.S. A., assisted by the Rev. H. Williamson, Unitarian minister, 
Dundee, while the Rev. Messrs. Chamberlain, Crossley, and Garst 
all visited the church at various periods. No paid minister wes 
the slogan adopted, and solely by lay effort were the church 
services continued, and as the older generation passed away tke 
young took their place until 1920, when, after the Rev. E. T. 
Russell, B. A., came as M’Quaker Trust missionary, the Uni- 
versalist church was joined to the Scottish Unitarizn movemert, 
since when they have helped with “pulpit supply.” Although 
affiliated the neme is retaired. The church was and is “‘creed- 
less,’”’ and its portals are open to any one who can not reconcile 
their conscience to dogma. : 

The church is unique in being not only the only one of its 
kind in Scotland, but in Europe. Its members are spread ell 
over the globe, and at the moment the Universalist church at 
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Stenhousemuir is flourishing. Mr. Kissell’s contribution con- 
tained much more valuable matter on similar lines, and his ad- 
dress was heartily received. Messrs. Munro and Steedman 
and Miss Hamilton gave further selections from their repertoire, 
and the programme had to be curtailed in order that the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh guests might catch their train connections. 
Votes of thanks were awarded to the chairman, speakers, 
and artists, and the proceedings terminated with the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” Miss Ella Ure was congratulated on her 
accomplished performance at the piano, and the accuracy of 


her accompaniments.—The Falkirk Mail (Scotland). 
* * * 


A HEALTH SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
Helena L. Williams 


There are so many institutions nowadays where people can 
get expert and inexpensive medical advice and treatment that 
every one has his chance to keep well and prolong his life. And 
yet one of the greatest problems of health workers is to wake up 
the public to the point where it will take the trouble to do its 
own share toward keeping well. 

The average man has a bank account for money which he 
holds in reserve for the inevitable “rainy day” or for a special 
purpose that will give some member of the family pleasure or 
needed help. He does not appreciate, however, that there is a 
close analogy between this and physical health. 

A man’s body is a sort of reservoir in which resistance 
against disease ought to be stored. Moreover, the degree to 
which he preserves and increases that resistance is in direct ratio 
to the amount of work he can turn out, the money he can earn 
and the happiness he can give his family and himself. 

There is, for one thing, the item of overwork. The op- 
portunity to make “time and a half” for overtime is often wel- 
come. But never forget that too much of this draws heavily on 
one’s health account. The day may come, as a consequence, 
when the money earned in the extra hours will be spent on medi- 
cine and doctors’ bills. Every grown-up needs eight hours of 
refreshing sleep at night, so that the body may store up sutf- 
ficient energy for the next day’s wear and tear. 

As to food, the man who does heavy physical labor naturally 
requires more than the one who sits at a desk allday. Two sand- 
wiches and a cup of coffee may be enough lunch for the latter. 
But the muscles that lift and pull all day need a more substan- 
tial midday meal. Many workmen drink a quart of milk with 
their lunch, and nothing could be more sensible. Milk is the 
most complete food in existence, because it contains something 
of every element that is needed for body building. The evening 
meal should be well balanced; that is, it should include green 
vegetables in addition to meat and potatoes. For the house- 
wife who does not know just what makes up a perfectly balanced 
meal, there are free nutrition classes in practically every city 
where she can receive instruction. The local tuberculosis as- 
sociation, the American Red Cross and many hospitals conduct 
such classes. 

Fortunately, life is not all work, sleep and food. We want 
and ought to have amusement in order to be contented. But 
the form of amusement we choose also has its effect on our 
health bank account. The man who is physically tired at night 
can well afford to spend his evenings at the ‘‘movies” and his 
Sundays riding about in his car, if he can afford such a luxury. 
But the one whose job requires him to sit in one place from 
morning until evening needs exercise. It is a good thing to walk 
at least part of the distance to and from work. The walk should 
be brisk; otherwise, it will not do much good. If one’s home 
has a front or back yard, it can be turned into a garden, and 
the necessary physical exertion to keep it up will give both pleasure 
and better health. For Sundays there are hikes or a row on 
the lake in summer. For the winter months, skating is an in- 
expensive sport. A round of “rough house” with the children is 
another good form of exercise. 

The National Tuberculosis Association kelieves that rest, 
good food, fresh 2ir and exercise are of prime importarce in the 
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campaign to wipe out the white plague, and its activities are 
largely concentrated on the education of the public in regard to 
them. The twentieth annual Christmas seal sale of the organiza- 


tion is held in December throughout the country. 
* * * 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Mrs. Burchie Weed 


The twenty-seventh annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention met at Brewton, Nov. 17 to 20. The 
Rev. Harold Scott, pastor of Brewton Universalist Church, pre- 
sided over the services Thursday evening, and the sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Stanard Dow Butler of St. Petersburg, 
Florida. His subject was, ‘“The Unknown Hero of the Bible.” 

The Convention was called to order at 9.30 Friday morning 
by the president, the Rev. George A. Gay, of Camp Hill. Fol- 
lowing the prayer by the Rev. Harold Scott, Mr. Gay appointed 
Mrs. Burchie Weed secretary pro tem. The Convention com- 
mittees were then appointed. The treasurer’s report, a report of 
the Hartford meeting of the General Convention, the report of 
the Summer Institute, and reports from the various churches 
were received. ’ 

At 11 the Rev. Stanard Dow Butler delivered an address 
entitled “Synagogue and Temple.” 

At noon the ladies of the Brewton church served a cafeteria 
lunch, and following the lunch many of the delegates visited the 
Blacksher cane mill, while others visited the new planing mill 
of the T. R. Miller Lumber Co. 

By request the annual meeting of the Women’s Missionary 
Association of Alabama convened at 3 p. m. on Friday, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. G. McGowin, presiding. 

The State Convention resumed its session at 7.15, when the 
occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. George A. Gay. 
His topic was, “Recent Tendencies in Religious Thought.” 
The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Relief fund amounted to 
$63.87. 

Saturday morning at 9.15 the Rev. Ladie Rowlett, of At- 
lanta, Ga., led the devotional service. Prayer was ofiered by 
the Rev. A. G. Strain. The credential committee reported 
fifteen delegates present representing six churches. The fol- 
lowing ministers were present: The Revs. Ladie Rowlett, Atlanta, 
Ga., J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta, Ga., Stanard Dow .Butler, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Richard M. Smith, Birmingham, Ala., George 
A. Gay, Camp Hill, A. D. Strain, Brewton, and Harold Scott, 
Brewton. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the Brewton church 
for its great hospitality; congratulating the Rev. A. G. Strain 
upon his recovery from a recent illness; instructing the Con- 
vention to send a message of greeting to Dr. Lyman Ward, who 
was unable to be present on account of business; congratulating 
and thanking Mr. J. M. Fosher and family for their contribution 
to our work by building a new church at Cohasset. : 

A resolution deploring attempts to infringe upon freedom 
of speech and liberty of conscience and to pass anti-evolution 
laws was also adopted. A resolution endorsing every movement 
to foster the spirit of brotherhood and good-will among the 
churches, another resolution thanking the State Superintendent 
for his untiring efforts, and another endorsing the Summer In- 
stitute held under the auspices of the Southern Universalist 
Association, and yet another commending the Christian Leader 
and Universalist Herald, were adopted. A resolution condemn- 
ing capital punishment was also adopted,as was another favor- 
ing peace. 

After considerable discussion the Convention adopted a 
resolution favoring the removal of any creedal test as a condition 
of fellowship in the Universalist Church. 

The report of the State Superintendent was read and ac- 
cepted, and at 11 the Rev. J. M. Rasnake delivered an interesting 
sermon, taking for his topic, ‘Forgetting the Past and Entering 
the Future.” 

The Convention resumed business at 2 p.m. and prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Richard Smith. Reeommendations were 
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adopted as follows: That the existing arrangement between the 
State Convention and Camp Hill Church, and the Rev. George 
A. Gay, State Superintendent, be continued; approving the Ala- 
bama Universalist; recommending that the board of trustees of 
the Convention meet more frequently; recommending missionary 
work in our cities wherever possible. 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
George A. Gay; vice-president, Mr. J. G. McGowin; secretary, 
Mrs. Mary S. Smith; treasurer, Mr. J. L. Barnes; trustee for three 
years, Mr. H. B. Langley. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
George A. Gay, Mr. W. H. Wall, Mrs. T. R. Miller. At the con- 
clusion of business the Convention listened to an interesting 
description of some of his experiences as a pioneer Universalist 
minister by the Rev. A. G. Strain. 

At 6.30 p. m. the delegates and friends participated in the 
annual Convention banquet, served by the ladies in the dining 
room of the church. Oldsongs were sung and impromptu speeches 
were delivered by many of the visitors and friends. 

Sunday morning the Rey. Harold Scott presided at the 
service of worship, and the Rev. George A. Gay delivered the 
sermon, selecting for his topic “The Open Mind.” The com- 
munion service followed and then the Convention adjourned to 
meet at Florala in 1928. 

Some of the high lights of the Convention: Largest sum of 
money: raised and expended in the history of the Convention. 
The Rey. A. G. Strain reported forty-three years in the ministry. 
The State Superintendent reported 172 sermons and addresses 
delivered during the year. Every active church now having 


services. 
* * * 


THE FLORIDA CONVENTION 
A. Arnold Ross 


At the call of the Florida Universalist Convention the 
Liberal Christians of Florida met with the Universalist church 
in Pensacola, in annual session, Nov. 10 to 18 inclusive. For 
the first time in the history of the Universalist and Unitarian 
denominations in this state these two bodies met in officially 
recognized relations, and for a common purpose. 

There was a tenseness of interest and expectation on all 
sides, from the “‘Get-together’’ meeting of Thursday evening 
until the last word was spoken by the preacher of the Sunday 
evening sermon. 

Ministers present were W. A. Wagner, acting pastor of the 
Pensacola church; A. A. Ross of DeFuniak Springs; J. C. Cole- 
man, Jacksonville; Geo. H. Badger, Orlando; S. D. Butler, St. 
Petersburg; J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta, Ga., and Nellie M. Opdale, 
‘Wisconsin, visitors. 

The addresses and sermons during the Convention were all 
of a high order, the one theme running through all being the 
need and the hope of a sincerer fellowship and a closer union of 
the forces working for the propagation and progress of likeral 
Christian concepts. 

The keynote of this theme was sounded at the Thursday 
€vening gathering, and emphasized again and again by all the 
speakers. It was a delightfully informal occasion, held in the 
church, with orchestral selections, recitations and solos. Re- 
freshments were served and a social hour enjoyed. 

Friday morning the first session of the Convention was opened 
by devotional services led by the Rev. W. A. Wegner. Address 
of welcome for the city was given by Mr. Thompson in the 
mayor’s absence. A welcome from the churches of the city was 
given by the rector of the Episcopal church, the Rev. J. C. Skot- 
towe. Mr. A. P. Trotter, an official member of the Convention, 
responded. After this the regular committees were appointed 
by the president, the Rey. A. Arnold Ross, and routine business 
transacted. The session concluded with an earnest plea for 
Christian unity, the theme of the sermon by Dr. Geo. H. Badger, 
of the Unitarian church of Orlando. 

The afternoon session was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Nellie M. Opdale. Reports from the churches in the state were 
given, and for the most part were of an optimistic nature. A 


motion wes made and carried that this Convention ratify the 
action of its Fellowship Committee granting fellowship to Dr. 
J. C. Coleman, pastor of the Unitarian church of Jacksonville, 
and receiving into membership of the Convention the church of 
which he is pastor. 

Dr. S. D. Butler, St. Petersburg, chairman of the committee 
on recommendations, presented his report. 

Recommendations were adopted approving the arrangement 
whereby the Universalist and Unitarian denominations assume 
joint responsibility for and give financial aid to the non-self-sup- 
porting churches of the liberal faith in Florida, and such future 
missionary enterprises 2s may be undertaken; that the Conven- 
tion call the attention of the official boards of these two denomi- 
nations to the exceptional opportunities Florida offers for the 
propagation of Liberal Christianity, and urge the appointment of 
a state superintendent to work this field; that any minister, as- 
suming the pastorate of a church with which he is not in fellow- 
ship, shall be required to seek such fellowship at an early date 
thereafter. 

The Rey. J. M. Rasnake, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, being called upon for his report, asked Dr. Butler to 
read a resolution which the latter had prepared. The substance 
of the resolution follows: 

“Whereas, requiring a statement of faith as a condition of 
membership in the Universalist Church is conducive to intellec- 
tual inconsistency, and is an increasing impediment to our suc- 
cess, and, whereas, an increasing number of our churches are 
ignoring such requirement, be it therefore resolved, that this 
Convention respectfully requests the General Convention, at its 
next session, to amend Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution 
under ‘Creed and Conditions of Fellowship,’ by striking out the 
phrase, ‘providing always that the principles akove stated be 
subscribed to.’ We recommend that assent should no longer be 
required to this or any other statement, either in word or sub- 
stance, as a condition of membership in Universalist churches.’ 

Dr. Butler made a forceful plea for the favorable considera- 
tion of this resolution. The discussion which followed was yery 
animated, engaged in by all the clergy and many of the lay 
delegates. The time for closing having arrived, a further discus- 
sion of the resolutior was made the first order of business for 
Saturday morning. 

The evening sermon was preached by the Rev. J. M. Ras- 
nake. f 
The concluding business session of the Convention opened 
promptly Saturday morning. The resolution of the previous 
day, presented by Dr. Butler, being the first order of business, it 
was further discussed, and finally passed by a large majority. 

The committee on nominations presented its report, first 
having expressed its deep regret that the Rev. A. Arnold Ross, 
having served as president of the Convention for seven years, 
had asked to be relieved from further service in that capacity. 
The following officers were elected: President, Dr. Stanard Dow 
Butler, St. Petersburg; vice-president, the Rev. A. Arnold Ross, 
DeFuniak Springs; secretary, Mrs. Grace B. Bickford, Pensacola; 
treasurer, Mrs. Josephine K. Ross, DeFuniak Springs. Fel- 
lowship Committee, the Rev. A. Arnold Ross, Dr. J. C. Coleman, 
Jacksonville, A. P. Trotter, Pensacola. Trustees, Dr. A. L. 
Evans, Miami, three years, Geo. H. West, St. Petersburg, two 
years, Myron L. Bickford, Pensacola, one year. 

Resolutions were adopted: thanking the Pensacola parish 
for their hospitality; thanking the retiring president, the Rev. 
A. A. Ross, for his faithful services; urging eflorts to establish 
Sunday schools in the liberal churches in Florida; asking that 
the literature of our faith find a welcome in the homes of our 
people, and that our church papers be known and read in every 
family; calling for the more efficient enforcement of the Vol- 
stead law; thanking the Pensacola press for the generous space 
given the Convention and all who helped to make it a success. 

A dinner was served at noon by the ladies in the church 
parlors. The afternoon was given over to a trip to Pensacola’s 
famous beach. 

The sermon in the evening was by the Rev. N. M. Cpidale. 
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The morning and evening services on Sunday were well 
attended. At 11 a.m. Dr. S. D. Butler preached. The com- 
munion service, after the sermon, was in charge of Messrs. Ras- 
nake and Ross, at the close of which one applicant for church 
membership was received by the right hand of fellowship. 

Sunday evening Dr. J. C. Coleman preached the sermon, 
thus bringing the after-Convention services to a fitting conclusion. 

* * * 


MR. YOUNG IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. Owen Young went to Alabama last week to make an 
address at the opening of the great hydro-electric power station 
known as the Jordan Dam. The occasion was made very cere- 
monious, and Representative Bowling, who introduced Mr. 
Young, spoke of him as a fit candidate for the Presidency. This 
| might be taken as only the customary politeness to a distinguished 
guest, who would be supposed to go away feeling that something 
had been lacking in hospitality if he had not been “‘mentioned”’ 
as a possible President. But the occasion was seized upon by 
the Birmingham News to announce its choice for the Democratic 
nomination next year. This seems to have been a well-kept 
secret, since the News declares that till now its preference has 
been locked in its own bosom. But at present, after making a 
handsome review of all the Democratic candidates, in the man- 
ner of the old-fashioned speech by the chairman of a national 
convention, it comes out strongly and squarely for Owen D. 
Young. 

Not inaptly, it lists his chief qualifications. There should 
be no illusions about Mr. Young. He has no long record of 
constructive statesmanship. He is as far as possible from being 
a dashing and impetuous leader to fire the hearts of the populace. 
But he has the engineering mind which this country, at its 
present stage of development, so much needs to conduct its 
affairs. He has also humane instincts in abundance. He be- 
lieves in the right of labor to share equally with capital, both in 
the rewards and in the management of large-scale production. 
Mr. Young is always for fair discussion between all parties in 
interest, and his great aim is to secure justice for all. Both na- 
tionally and internationally he has ideals which are in line with 
historic Democratic policies, and should there be a deadlock in 
the Democratic Convention of 1928, the Birmingham News be- 
lieves that he would be able to unite the party and give it in- 
spiriting leadership. 

This pronouncement from the South, in harmony with the 
position taken previously by Senator Glass of Virginia, ought not 
to be thought to indicate a strong movement to bring about the 
nomination of Owen Young. It is but one of several isolated ex- 
pressions in his favor. But it does show that the Democratic 
Party is not shut up to one man. It has available talent in re- 
serve, and if it should be necessary to call upon it, no name would 
be more appealing and commanding with Democrats who think 
about the country and the Presidency in the largest terms than 
that of Mr. Young.— New York Times. ' 


* * * 


NATION-WIDE BROADCAST OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


A national radio song service on Christmas Eve, in which the 
whole country is invited to join in the singing of carols, has been 
arranged under the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches 
with the co-operation of the National Religious Radio Commit- 
tee. 

It is the first national broadcasting program to be sponsored 
by the Federal Council. The National Religious Radio Com- 
mittee, which is composed of prominent representatives of various 
Protestant communions, was initiated by the Federal Council 
to enable the churches to make a more effective and nation-wide 
use of the radio. 

“This Christmas Eve service is an indication of the immense 
possibilities of the radio in awakening and cultivating interest in 
religion,”’ said Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, chairman of the com- 
mittee. “It is expected that similarly impressive services will be 
sponsored from time to time, especially in connection with the 
great religious festivals which are so dear to the hearts of all the 


people. The participation of church people of many communions 
in all parts of the country in services such as these should go far 
in developing a sense of their spiritual unity.’ 

Leading stations of the country will carry the broadcast, 
including WEAF, New York City; WGY, Schenectady; WGR, 
Buffalo; WJAR, Providence; WFI, Philadelphia; WCAE, 
Pittsburgh; WTIC, Hartford; WWJ, Detroit; WHAS, Louisville; 
WSB, Atlanta; WTAG, Worcester. It is expected that other 
stations also will co-operate in the program. 

The service begins at 10.30 p. m. and continues until mid- 
night of Saturday, Dec. 24. ‘Every one,” states the program, 
“4s invited to join in singing the old familiar carols as led over the 
radio, thus uniting in a great nation-wide chorus of praise and 
joy on Christmas Eve.” 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, will conduct the program. 
Following the ‘Pastoral Symphony” from “The Messiah,” 
played on the organ, Dr. Macfarland will offer the prayer. The 
musi¢ is directed by Channing Lefebvre, organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Church, New York. 

After the carols Dr. Cadman will give a message, which, fol- 
lowed by chimes at midnight and the singing of ‘‘O Come All Ye 
Faithful,’’ will close the service. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Speaking with Tongues 


I was in Paris, which is in France. And France is a country 
where they have two National Mottoes, one of which is Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, and the other is Post No Bills, or, as they 
say in French, Defense d’Afficher. And I noticed that Paris 
Costumes in Paris are not like Paris costumes in Davenport, 
Iowa, and Racine, Wisconsin, for the Paris skirt is not so short 
in Paris, and the Dressmakers say that it is to be Much Longer. 
And I saw no women in Knickers, save such as were riding horses 
at the time. 

And I met a friend from America, and we sate in front of a 
Cafe. And his wife was with him, and the daughter of Keturab 
was with me. And he said, Dost thou speak French over here? 

And I said, In almost every Shop or Store or Hotel are 
people employed because they speak English, wherefore do they 
post up signs saying, English spoken here. And if I should ad- 
dress them in French, some of those people might lose their job, 
for they earn a Salary in expectation that I shall speak English, 
and that only. 

And he said, I speak French. 

And he called a waiter, and said, Garsong, donneymoy dux 
glazay. 

And the waiter said, Sure, I know, You want Four Ice 
Creams. I get yer. 

And I said unto my friend, Thy French is successful. I 
wonder that he did not bring thee Hot Dogs. 

And T inquired of him, saying, Art thou having a Good Time? 

And he said, We sure are. We are at a Good American 
Hotel where we have Real Coffee, and we go to a good American 
Movie every night. 

And I said, Thou mightest as well have stayed in Kalamazoo. 
The people in Kalamazoo would have given thee the same kind 
of Coffee and Entertainment, and have understood thy French 
as well as these folks do. 

And he said, Dost thou speak no French? 

And I said, I learned several Languages in Colledge, and I 
think it not modest to Parade my Learning. 

And he said, I will bet the price of these four Ice Creams 
that thou dost speak French no better than I do. 

And I said, These Four Ice Creams are already charged to 
thee. But I would rather make myself understood in Good 
English than to be misunderstood by Frenchmen in poor French. 

And I notice that my friend Saint Paul did not hold the 
speaking with tongues as the highest of spiritual gifts. Wherefore 
I would that all men should speak so that they may be understood. 
But this would silence much Preaching and Philosophy. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ARE WE INTELLECTUALLY RESPECTABLE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Any one who was at the Hartford Convention and heard 


such men as Dr. Perkins, Dr. Hall, Dean McCollester, Dr. Shut- 
ter, Dean Murray Atwood, Judge Galer, Ingham Bicknell, and 
others, would have to state that Universalists were intellectually 
respectable. Phillips Brooks said: “Our vaunted Boston culture 
has no place in the mind of Christ.” Perhaps there is something 
to be said from that side. Debates on such a theme, however, I 
fear will contribute little to us but irritation. 


Practical. 
= x 


BROAD-MINDED HOOSIERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Etz has written me concerning the decision of the 
Board of Trustees with reference to the meeting place of the 
1929 Convention, and while the people of Central Church and 
the Universalists of Indiana are disappointed, we graciously bow 
to the will of “the powers that be” and extend the reach of our 
anticipations to 1931. Moreover, we heartily agree that it was 
the only logical course for the Board of Trustees to pursue, as 
all our thought and interest and energy and consecration as a 
denomination should be centered upon the building and com- 
pletion of the Washington church, and the 1929 Convention 
will be the proper time to celebrate the successful completion 
of this enterprise, and Washington, of course, will be the logical 
place to hold such celebration. 

You will, perhaps, remember that when we extended an 
invitation to the Convention to meet in Indianapolis in 1929 
we did so with the express understanding that should Washington 
be in readiness to receive and entertain us we would very gladly 
step aside in favor of the National Church. I am sure that 
Hoosier Universalists may be counted on to do their part toward 
the building of the Washington Memorial Church, and in making 
the 1929 Convention a worthy successor to the wonderfully in- 
spiring Convention of 1927. 

We shall look forward with pleasurable anticipation to the 
1921 Convention, in the hope that we may then be privileged to 
demonstrate to the people of our Zion throughout the nation 
real Hoosier hospitality. 

Fred A. Line. 


= = 


JESUS AND AN INTELLECTUAL MINISTRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a constant reader of the Leader, and am as constantly 
pleased with it as a whole. Once in a while, however, there 
appears an article which disturbs me somewhat. Such an ar- 
ticle is that of the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher on the matter of an 
intellectual ministry. I read it, and then, in order to understand 
it, read it again. It began to look as if I must revise my whole 
conception of the Christian ministry, which I think I have de- 
rived from the study of the methods of Jesus in training his men 
to become preachers. I can not help feeling that Jesus was more 
than usually intellectual in his makeup, partly because I find 
that my dictionary gives as a definition of “‘intellectual’’ this: 
“characterized by intelligence.’’ I have felt better ever since I 
found that definition. It seems to me as if I would much better 
go right on with the idea that the work of the minister, however 
great a scholar he may and should ke, is comforting the sick, 
helping the needy, advising those in trouble, setting the strong 
to work, and showing men, generally, how much Jesus could do 
for the world if men would only listen to his voice. And then 
in my pulpit I try to be that voice. 

I think the article helped in this manner, however. In 
imagination I recalled that last evening when Jesus got his men 
together for the purpose of giving them the last and most im- 
portant instructions with regard to their work. Peter was 
fidgeting and muttering things under his breath. John was 


gazing wistfully and wonderingly at his Master. Thomes had 
an expression on his face that was almost ludicrous with its 
bewilderment and doubt. The others were too dazed tol ave any 
expression, 2s, beginning to discuss the character of his gospel, 
their duty in presenting it, and the attitude they should assume 
toward the world into which they were going, he said, “We will 
now think for a little while about the subject of pragmatism ard 
its suggestions to religion.” 

No, to be abstruse is not necessarily to be intellectual. To 
be vague does not always mean that we are thinking akove the 
crowd. To have the things we do and say characterized by in- 
telligence, however, that-is real. God save the Universalist 
Church from an intellectual ministry as this article pairts it! 

Edwin L. Noblz. 


READ TOMLINSON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel that Vincent E. Tomlinson should be commended for 
his article in the Leader, especially in his suggestion that closer 
touch with sufficient explanation be accomplished with luke- 
warm churches. Those who do not read the Leader, and there 
are many, even those who subscribe, have no idea of the needs 
of our denomination, God bless it! 

I would also suggest sending a marked copy of the Nov. 19 
Leader to the Christian Register to permit them to read John W. 
Day’s message, one of their own kind. 

The whole Leader is an inspiration. . 
Mary Gibbs Sargeni. 
= = 


ENDORSES FLETCHER IDEA 


To the Editor of ithe Leader: 

The article in the current issue of the Leader by Mr. Fletcher, 
“Ts Modern Universalism Intellectually Respectable?” interested 
me very much. The first three recommendations he makes in 
summing up his article should make an appeal to many who de- 
sire to keep abreast of the needs and opportunities that are those 
of the liberal minister. His idea of the summer institute is a 
matter I have written our officials at Crane and St. Lawrence 
University about in past years, and I hope to see the day when 
such an institute or institutes of liberalism will become a reality. 

I have attended a similar gathering at Union Theological 
Seminary, good in its way, but not a gathering of the liberal 
nature that Mr. Fletcher suggests. 

Surely we would profit by more contributions from our 
leaders through the columns of the Leader, and our ministers’ 
meetings at future State and National Conventions ought to be 
so shaped that they would become more practical as well as 
intellectual. 


Arihur M. Soule. 
= = 
INTELLECTUALLY RESPECTABLE? 
To the Ediior of the Leader: i 


Referring to the article by the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, 
“Is Universalism Intellectually Respectable?” and the reply 
published a week later, I beg to call your attention to the follow- 
ing words from the Bosion Herald of a week or two ago—an edi- 
torial utterance: : 

“During the early, heated controversy over evolution, 
excited by Darwin’s publication of his ‘Descent of Man,’ Dis- 
raeli contributed to the discussion his famous remark: ‘Is man 
an ape oran angel? My Lord, I am on the side of the angels.’ 

“In recent published views of the subject we have been 
told that the mind of man as a thinking machine has not im- 
proved in quality within the historical period; if man has come 
up an immeasurable way from the ape he is still an immeasurable 
distance from the angels. However, to the non-scientific ob- 
server who has faith in a noble destiny for the human race, be- 
yond anything that he is now able to conceive, it appears as 
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though man was not so much lower than the angels as he was 
in the time of Socrates. His mind has shown a tendency to de- 
velop unevenly. Some of its powers, in what we think of as 
far remote ages, reached a grandeur never approached since. 
On the other hand, where, in all the ages up to the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, lay the seeds of the genius for 
mechanical contrivances, for quickening the means of communi- 
cation that we see exhibited nowadays all about us? Why did 
this particular faculty of the human intellect lie so long dormant? 
Where, in all those ages, even through eighteen centuries of the 
Christian domination of Europe, was buried man’s consciousness 
of his duty to his.fellow man—in a word, that bump of philan- 
thropy which is so marked in the life of our time? You may call 
it an emotional trait and not an intellectual one, but where is 
the psychologist who can separate the one from the other? It 
fills the thoughts of men whether they will or no. On the whole, 
if we now and then perceive some disquieting signs that the ape 
and the tiger in us are not quite dead, there are others that bid 
us be of good cheer, signs which indicate that the angels are not 
ata hopeless distance over our heads.” 
Meliorist. 
oe 
THE GOODNESS OF GOD IS CHALLENGED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In view of evil both moral and physical, such as sin and 
pain, together with the calamities of flood and earthquake, 
pestilence and tornado, how can we say that God is good? 

There are at least three observations to be made on this 
troublesome problem. The first is that we are laboring under a 
misapprehension of the possible with God. Most of us believe 
God can do anything He might wish to do.. For instance, we 
believe, very many indeed, that God called the universe into be- 
ing by a word of mouth fiat, and that the whole was created out 
of nothing. That is not only illogical but impossible. There are 
many things God can not do. He can not annihilate the year 
1926. It is a reality established beyond recall. He can not 
make the truth a lie, as things are now ordered. Certainly nota 
lie the truth. God may not be unlimited in power. The very 
best we can say is that He is an adequate God for the plans He 
has made. He never will be adequate to make a monkey wrench 
out of a wish. 3 

The second observation is that, admitting the present order 
as it is, imperfect, unfinished and full of unsolved problems, it 
nevertheless is a fine school for developing souls. It is very 
much superior for that purpose to a world in which there were 
no problems to solve, no contingencies to meet, no eternal in- 
terrogdtion. Despite the fact that it is open to much criticism, 
the providence of God is the best possible for soul culture. This 
thing we call evil is limited; we can overcome it and in so doing 
grow a soul. Besides, evil is exceptional. Were it the order of 
the day we should then have a problem of good on our hands. 
How explain the phenomenon of the good, were the general 
order cast as evil now appears? Things are relative to each other 
and to the whole. Weare set here to explore and find out how to 
think with God, how to co-operate with one another. 

Take the tornado. It is very infrequent. It is an example 
of a good thing carried to extremes. The changing of the at- 
mosphere is conducive to health. If the change becomes too 
‘violent it causes death to unanchored organism. Or the flood. 
It likewise is a violent exhibition of natural necessity. The 
chiseling of the mountains to make the soil of the plains for the 
teeming civilizations to come was done by the action of the water 
on. the rocks through countless ages of the past. And flood is 
not the regular order of the day. It happens once in a lifetime, 
or only periodically. Besides, we can build beyond the reach 
of the flood. We do not have to live in the trough where havoc 
comes from floods. Moreover, we are invited by this teeming 
force to take a hand in its control. Store it and make it do our 
drudgery, cook our food, turn our spindles, weave our cloth, 
light our streets and heat our homes. Master it and we are 
young gods. And the earthquake. We know mostly where 
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they are likely to take place, where the crust of the earth is weak. 
We might either learn to build strongly enough to bid defiance 
to them, or build elsewhere. Pestilence comes mostly from our 
stupidity. Clean up and be well. Disease might be curbed and 
will be curbed so that no one need die a long, lingering death. 
Just drop like ripened corn. 

The third observation is that this is not the only chapter 
promised us. If this means anything serious and splendid in 
morality, it must have a conclusion, a continuance, an endless 
progression. Justice and love demand that things begun be 
carried far enough to justify the beginning. The question re- 
solves itself to what is possible and wisest under the conditions 
we face. Would we be alert of mind? Then face contingencies. 
Would we be sympathetic and thoughtful of others? Then face 
suffering. Feel with the sufiering. Would we-be young gods? 
Then help God finish up the task. 

Charles E. Petty. 
* * 


IN REPLY TO MRS. FOSTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a letter in your issue of Nov. 19, Maude B. Foster depre- 
cates these two lines from ‘“‘some ancient evangelical hymn- 
book”— 

“I gave, I gave my life for thee, 
What hast thou given for me?” 


and this verse from a pamphlet issued by the Universalist Sun- 
day School Association: 


“Dear Lord, thou gavest all for me, 
All that the world calls mine, 
And of thy gifts I give to thee, 
For all I have is thine.” 


She asks: “Can one imagine the modern American youth caring 
for such expressions or keing satisfied with them? Surely here 
in this Christmas service we have very nearly the gospel of atone- 


‘ment which it is supposed the Universalist churches have re- 


pudiated.”’ 

Dr. Fosdick and Dr. Merrill and many other “liberal” 
leaders do not fail to emphasize Christ’s sacrificial giving of 
himself for the world, and his followers’ corresponding obligation 
to give themselves to him and his service, even though they re- 
ject the strictly substitutionary theory of the atonement. This 
is made abundantly clear in Dr. Fosdick’s ‘““The Modern Use of 
the Bible’’ and in Dr. Merrill’s “Liberal Christianity.” 

There is food for thought in this also from Dr. Merrill: 

“Tt (liberal Christianity) displays too great a tendency to 
emphasize the word ‘liberal’ rather than the greater word 
‘Christianity.’ . . . Liberals do well to ask themselves very 
seriously whether the mistrust felt toward them and their views 
on the part of large numbers of Christians the church over, is 
not in some part deserved, by too plain evidence of a lack of pas- 
sion and devotion in their allegiance to the cause of salvation of 
man and his world. . . . Protestantism will never have a God 
good enough to match its experience of grace until it exercises 
the courage to find its God wholly, really, sufficiently, daringly, 
in Jesus Christ. That is the God whom liberal Christiarity is 
struggling and striving to express. We need a new transfigura- ~ 
tion experience, like to that of the three disciples, in which we 
shall ‘see no man save Jesus only.’ ”’ 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 

* * 


WILLIAMSON AND CANTWELL—NONE BETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel I should tell you that the next copy of the Leader I 
received after telling you I did not think it was keeping up to 
its former standard, was unusually good. I liked the article on 
Protestantism and the Crowd very much, and now if the writer 
will tell us just how we are to enthuse into our services and 
Sunday school lessons enough of interest and spiritual help so 
people will want to come, we will be ready to rise up and call 
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him blessed. Also article entitled ‘‘First Be’’ and the sermon on 
“Revivals” were interesting. 

There are two figures which in my memory stand out as 
filling a large place in Universalism but whom I have not seen 
mentioned in the papers in a long time. They are the Rev. I. D. 
Williamson and Dr. Cantwell, editors of the Star in the West. 

Ira Green. 


Marshall, Texas. 


* * 


BACKS UP NORMAN FLETCHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Certainly one of the most interesting and compensating 
privileges of the minister is to study the.reactions of his congrega- 
tions. It does not take any great amount of intelligence to dis- 
cover just how a sermon has “gone over.’”’ Sometimes folks are 
satisfied, other times they are skeptical, and perhaps occasionally 
they are enthusiastic. It has been very interesting to me to note 
the occurrence of these attitudes at the close of the morning 
services. : 

And almost invariably the enthusiastic response has come 
at the close of a sermon theological in its nature. When an at- 
tempt has been made to give people a concrete working idea of 
God or prayer, to help them to know whom they worship, in 
other words, to portray an adequate, tenable theology, to discuss 
in a popular way humanism and mysticism, teleology. and 
mechanism, materialism and creative evolution, the response 
has been most readily forthcoming and sincerely enthusiastic. 
People want to know what to think—and it is a very deep and 
genuine want, a want that can not be satisfied by the formula, 
“God is Spirit,” or ‘God is Love.” The average man or woman 
is completely lost when it comes to thinking on any of the major 
problems of religion. Is it not, then, one of the principal, if not 
the main job of the preacher to lead people out of the maze of 
confusion into sane and up-to-date thinking on these problems? 
In these days of adult education there is little excuse for a minis- 
ter being out of touch with these problems. All hsil to Brooks’s 
plea for an educated ministry, and for articles like Fletcher’s in 
a recent issue of the Leader. 

Why is it necessary to carry on the meaningless debate 
concerning the comparative values of intellectual soundness and 
moral and spiritual goodness? Certainly we all prefer the latter 
alone to the former alone, but is it necessary to have either one 
alone? More and more the modern minister must positively 
have both. The Christian ministry as a whole has long neglected 
the former. And it is up to somebody to plead the cause of an 
educated, well informed ministry. The greatest tragedy, as 
Fletcher says, is that any one who attempts that task is ac- 
cused of being anything from an atheist to a “highbrow.” Here 
is one more plea for an educated, well informed ministry. 

Anent Fletcher’s first recommendation, the Maine State 
Convention is conducting 2 School of the Frophets during the 
month of January. It remains to ke seen what this meeting 
will accomplish, but certainly it gives promise. 


Tracy Pullman. 
* * 


THE REAL DIEFFENBACH IS A GOOD FELLOW 


. To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on the accuracy 5 the statement made by Dr. 
Diefienbach in the Christian Register calls forth the following: 

No Universalist present at the “Conference of Religious 
Likerals’” held in Topeka, Kansas, in October, will be surprised 
at the kind of report made by Dr. Dieflenbach. Toward any- 
thing Universalist he was antagonistic, intolerant, and at times 
very close to, if not over, the mark which separates courtesy from 
discourtesy. 

One who had just come from the Hartford Convention, 
where he had heard Dr. Joy of the Uniterian Church in his 
splendid address, at once so inspiring, encouraging, and Christian 
in the best sense of that term, could hardly believe that he and 
Dr. Dieflenbach belonged to the same religious organization. 

I was at Hartford, and unless I missed entirely the spirit 
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of that Convention, it enthusiastically and whole-heartedly 
adopted the Joint Statement, and in so doing meant to adopt 
just what that statement purported to mean. It at no time 
implied present organic union; neither did it, as Dr. Hall pointed 
out, debar it in the future. 

No one saved the day for the Universalists, for at no time 
was the day in danger of being lost; but all did seem to enter 
heartily into the effort to open the way for a greater day for our 
church and for Christianity. 

I am not at all afraid of the “humanism” of the Unitarian 
or the ‘orthodoxy’ of the Congregationalist, for, as Dr. Joy 
said, “If the Omaha statement made by the Congregational 
Council is orthodoxy, God help all liberals to become orthodox.” 
But I would be afraid for our church if it were to degenerate into 
a mere anti-orthodox institution. 

I hope to see the day when not only the last of denomina- 
tional lines which separate the Congregational Church from the 
Universalist will be swept away, but also the denominational 
lines which separate any and all liberals; I hope to see the day 
when there shall be one real Liberal Church of America in which 
all liberals are united. I hope by that time Dr. Dieffenbach may 
be able to qualify, that he may be included. At present he is 
in no sense a liberal but merely and bitterly anti-orthodox. 

The regrettable part of such an inaccurate report of our 
Convention as made by Dr. Dieffenbach is that one will always, 
when reading an article from his pen in the future, wonder just 
how much of it must be discounted. 

I trust the day is at hand when, not ignoring the value 
of belief, the little “‘isms’’ may be relegated to the background 
in the interest of larger and nobler tasks of uniting in good fellow- 
ship, using Christianity as a way of life, and seeking to build 
here on earth that which used to be called the Kingdom of God 
and which I like to think of as the Republic of Man. 

H. C. Ledyard. 
* * 


WE WISH WE WERE AS GOOD AS THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for the publication of two letters in issue of Nov. 
12 from Florence H. D. and anonymous Preacher. 

May I tell the Preacher that theology is man made and he 
sounds rather overfed on his “meat.’? He must realize intellec- 
tuality is often cold as steel. 

Unknown to the editor I have heard him speak at a country 
church and have seen him draw away from the crowd to pet a cat. 
How does that compare with scholarship? 

May I join Florence H. D. in her appreciation of his ‘‘Cruis- 
ings,’ and may he continue to cruise, giving the anonymous 
Preacher a page in the Leader for his solid philosophy, theology 
and any dry subject on which he may relieve his great intellect? 

This is no reflection on the editor’s scholastic ability, but an 
appreciation of the writings from the pen of a man who walks 
and talks with God. 

A Woman. 


* * 


THE ONLY WAY TO GET ACQUAINTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many times have I thought of trying ton express my appre- 
ciation of your valuable paper, but have always left it for those 
who could do it better than I. I am a dyed-in-the-wool Uni- 
versalist, seventy years old, and have read our weekly paper 
more years than I can recall, but never have I really enjoyed it or 
found so much worth-while reading, as under the present editor- 
ship. My chief incentive for writing you at this time, is to ex- 
press a hope that the suggestion of “Preacher” in your last issue 
will not influence you to change the contents of your ‘‘Cruisings.” 
Let your “real scholarship” ideas go into some other articles. I, 
with many others, take real pleasure in joining you when you 
take your jaunts, and it seems to be the only way the majority of 
your readers can become personally acquainted with the editor 
of our church paper. 

A fod fen 


Dee, 17,.1927 
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“I doubt the possibility, or propriety, of settling the religion of Jesus Christ in man-made creeds and dogmas.”’—Words 
attributed to Abraham Lincoln in the ‘‘Recollections” by H.B. Rankin. 


Diverse Interpretations 

The Ethic of Jesus. By James Stalker. 
(George H. Doran. $2.00.) 

Was Jesus Influenced by Buddhism? By 
Dwight Goddard. (Published by the 
author at Thetford, Vt.) 

The Apocalypse of Jesus Christ (I). By 
William J. McKnight. (Hamilton Bros., 


Boston. $3.00.) 
The Sufficiency of Jesus. By James 
Austin Richards. (Doran. $2.00.) 


“The Ethic of Jesus” is a reprint of a 
book first published in 1909 which re- 
mains most desirable for all who would 
understand the teaching of Jesus. As in 
all Dr. Stalker’s books, there is a fine cul- 
tural background of classical learning and 
of scholarly evangelical fervor. 

The basis of the approach to ethics ap- 
pears in the sentence: ‘“‘While it is ac- 
knowledged that the exact definition of 
liberty is difficult, on the whole the testi- 
mony of consciousness to the reality of 
moral choices is too clear and universal 
to be contravened; all men’s judgments of 
one another are built upon it, and without 
it no science of ethics would be possible.”’ 

Although ‘‘the intention of crushing into 
an artificial framework the unconstrained 
teaching of Jesus” is expressly disclaimed, 
the author adopts the old classical head- 
ings of the Highest Good, Virtue and 
Duty. In an appendix are presented the 
views of Fred J. Rae on ‘“The Church and 
the Social Teaching of Jesus,’’ which Dr. 
Stalker in a footnote says “are here printed 
without any alteration whatever; not be- 
cause I entirely agree with them, but be- 
cause the question is urgent, being in the 
thoughts of earnest people at present all 
the world over.’’ As might be expected 
from this, the chief emphasis of this val- 
uable book falls on the individual aspects 
of the ethics of Jesus and perhaps accounts 
for such a statement as this: ‘The larger 
and finer share given to the one who con- 
tributes more than others of labor and 
duty is a stimulus to work; and so is the 
hope of leaving what has been gained to 
those who come after. Indeed, these are 
the two principles upon which the forward 
and upward movement of society depends.” 
And yet this sentence must be balanced 
against later sentencés in the same chap- 
ter: “Myriads of precious lives are ab- 
stracted from the blessed pursuits of peace 
and, in the army and navy, shut up in a 
strenuous idleness hardly better than was 
that of the monastery. ... The rela- 
tionships of states to states are still on 
the basis of barbarism, the Huropean na- 
tions confronting one another armed to 
the teeth.” 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


The great and lasting value of this book 
lies in its careful analysis of the aspects of 
Jesus’ teaching which deal with individual 
conduct and in the fervent belief of the 
author that evangelization means far 
more than ordinary benevolence, because 
it changes everything from within. 

Mr. Goddard in ‘“‘Was Jesus Influenced 
by Buddhism?” is of the opinion that 
“when the teachings of Jesus are tried it 
will not be a modified form of Christianity, 
but will be Buddhism, pure and simple. 
And the resulting civilization will be 
Buddhist and not Christian.” 

The author’s interesting and often il- 
luminating (but to me unconvincing) theo- 
ry is founded on the supposed connection 
between the extension of Buddhism under 
the Indian Emperor Asoka at the end of 
the third century B. C. and the Essenes 
in Palestine. He admits that the Essenes 
were not Buddhists, but declares that 
they ‘had been very considerably in- 
fluenced from unknown Buddhist sources.” 
“Both John the Baptist,” he asserts, ‘‘and 
Jesus were brought up among these Es- 
senes and became members of the Brother- 
hood.” Again and again he attacks the 
psychic soundness of Jesus, calling him 
“meoherent,”’ “fa disordered mind,” ‘an 
unbalanced life,” one who was “excited 
by opposition and crowd psychology.” 
But he recognizes in him also “a clear and 
sane intuition of spiritual truth,’’ which 
virtue he dogmatically assigns to Buddhis- 
tic influences through the Essenes. 

It is not worth while to point out the 
unwarranted assumptions made in inter- 
preting events in Jesus’ life or the liberties 
taken with the records without offering 
any justification therefor. The fact re- 
mains that the book, though provoking, 
has several things to commend it. The 
author has a profound regard for Gautama 
and tells of his life and teaching and the 
background of both in a way that evokes 
real appreciation. He points out the 
beauty of Buddhist selflessness in contrast 
to many forms of occidental egotism, 
though he seems not to recognize that 
Christianity offers a third way of life in 
unselfishness. Finally he generously says: 
“The book will be sent as a gift to any 
one who asks for it.” 

No greater contrast in attitude toward 
the meaning and significance of Jesus 
Christ could be found than-between that 
of Mr. Goddard mentioned above, and 
that of Dr. McKnight in ‘‘The Apocalypse 
of Jesus Christ.’’ The latter accepts the 
supernatural Christ in all his glory. He 
not only seeks to expound what he be- 
lieves “was written by the Apostle John, 
in Asia Minor, during the latter part of 
the reign of Domitian,” but he seems 


verily to enter into that experience him- 
self. In eight lectures the letters to the 
seven churches in the Book of Revelation 
are discussed against a background of the 
history of the cities and churches. Each 
lecture is preceded by a “‘prefatory” in 
which technical points are treated on the 
basis of a careful study of the Greek; and 
an excellent explanatory’ translation of 
the passage is included. Everywhere 
Dr. McKnight is preaching to the church 
and the individual church member of 
to-day. And it must be joyfully said that 
he has a genius for making the ancient 
situations live again and for bringing clear 
and important messages to Christians and 
the church of our day. Out of a part of 
the Bible often neglected as obscure if 
not incoherent he has brought to light 
much good practical religious counsel. 

Not every one will agree with all the 
postulates behind the author’s conclusions 
or even with certain of his direct state- 
ments. His attitude toward the Bible in 
view of the history of the formation of 
the Canon seems ‘“‘wise after the event.” 
And just what is the meaning in the sen- 
tence: “Christian life, in every aspect of 
it, must measure itself continuously by 
the immaculate criterion of the Triune 
God?” Or is it true to speak of the in- 
habitants of West Africa, “whose crude 
conceptions of God, of religion and ethics, 
of the family, of the state, of territorial 
relationships, of everything in-fact which 
pertains to the upper levels of life, leave 
them without a single worthy ideal for 
the human race?”’ 

The book contains several indignant 
protests against that type of higher criti- 
cism which never allows an ancient author 
to write in more than one style without 
insisting that he is two men, and which 
is always discovering literary dependency 
wherever there is any similarity. In 
some cases critics are attacked by name 
in one place and commended in the same 
manner in another. In other words, the 
book is free from personal animus. ; 

Written clearly, simply, and with great 
patience and enthusiasm, this book brings 
an important spiritual message to the 
church of our day from a part of the Bible 
which is to many ministers a closed book. 

“The Sufficiency of Jesus” “is just a 
selection of sermons and addresses from 
an ordinary parish ministry.’ All of 
them are good practical sermons. Some of 
them contain ideas which are worthy of 
fuller development than the pressure of 
that ordinary parish ministry has per- 
mitted. 

Dr. Richards speaks very straight to 
the point: “There is something very moving 
in the unanimity with which parents want 
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their children to be religious. There is 
something equally alarming in their com- 
mon failure to face their own responsibility 
in the matter.” ‘The missionary frontier 
is no longer racial or geographical. It 
does not run between England and India, 
or between America and Japan. It does 
not separate the black from the white, or 
the white from the yellow. It runs be- 
tween Christ and everything else. It 
runs through England and through Amer- 
ica. It runs through the white race as 
much as through the yellow and the black. 
It runs through every office, shop and 
store, through every government and 
school, and even through every Christian 
heart!” 

The subjects show the width of the 
preacher’s appeal: “The Lost Heroism of 
Christianity,’ “Our Generation and the 
Next,” “Mountain Climbing” (a memor- 
able interpretation of prayer), ‘“The Strat- 
egy of Pressure,’’ “Camping Out” (a vigor- 
ous plea for religious pioneering), and two 
lyrical sermons on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. In all there are twenty-two 
sermons that offer excellent examples 
of present-day preaching—urgent, prac- 
tical, not carefully polished in the artistic 
sense, suggestive rather than definitive, 
and marked with zeal to bridge the gulf 
between ideals and conduct. 

Tees. 
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The Face of Christ 


By Rev. W. W. Weeks, D. D. 
H. Doran Co. $1.75.) 


This is a volume of twenty sermons by 
an earnest preacher of the Southern Bap- 
tist denomination. His portrait indicates 
a thoughtful, candid, kindly man, and the 
discourses confirm this impression. Their 
style is lucid, simple, direct, their spirit 
sincere, and their aim practical spiritual 
helpfulness. The underlying theology is 
evangelical—Christ is literally God in 
human guise, come in passionate love to 
save mankind from sin and the doom which 
sin entails. “Hell is a place prepared for 
the devil and his angels, and it is pre- 
pared by the devil and his angels. It is 
Satan and not God who binds his victims 
and casts them into outer darkness. It 
is true, awfully true, that men and women 
do perish and perish eternally, but it is 
because the passionate yearning of Jehovah 
fails to turn them away from sin.” ‘“‘Noth- 
ing less than the Cross and its suffering 
victim could bridge the gulf between God 
and man.” These brief quotations reveal 
the scheme of thought, and the author 
seems to be unaware of any other as pos- 
sible. But over and beneath and through- 
out all he has to say there glows the 
fire of a real message burning in his soul, 
the saving power of Christ, which he 
yearns to bring to bear upon his hearer 
and readers. This earnest spiritual quality 
makes his utterances vital and helpful, 
especially to those who ignore the theology. 
The book is full of pertinent and remark- 
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ably effective illustrations, the literary 
work is carefully done, and above all the 
prevailing spirit is so genuine and beauti- 
ful as to be a good influence upon the 
mind and heart of any one who will ap- 
propriate the living truth and let the 


theological husks fall away. 
W.C.S. 


* * 


The Catholic Church and History 
By Hilaire Belloc. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 


In this small book Mr. Belloc under- 
takes to answer certain objections drawn 


from history against Catholicism. He 


proves here, as he has often proved before, 
an intensely loyal child of his church. 
Upon every page we see his devotion to it, 
and implied in the entire argument we 
perceive the conviction that with him it 
is Catholicism or chaos. Had we only in 
this review to appraise his work not as an 
intellectual performance but as a mani- 
festation of devout zeal, we should write a 
eulogy indeed. But since Mr. Belloc ap- 
peals to history, then to history we must 
follow him; and doing so we are obliged 
to say, however regretfully, that his work 
is disappointing—disappointing in what 
it omits and in what it contains. ° 

An omission which is startling indeed in 
a book with the purpose of this one, is 
that Mr. Belloc says nothing whatever of 
the church’s teaching on the persecution of 
heretics. Surely he must know that this 
is one of the chief historical grievances 
and scandals brought against Catholicism. 
He must be aware also, one would think, 
that when throughout four hundred years 
Pope after Pope called for the destruction 
of heretics, defended the killing of them, 
and took under Papal protection certain 
monstrous murderers of them, we have a 
difficulty that a book like this should con- 
sider in the very front of its argument. 
It is not pleasant to mention this; but 
Mr. Belloec’s book is mainly about un- 
pleasant things which he filially tries to 
make more palatable than they seem. 
Why then should he have been silent upon 
the charge—for an infallible church a 
capital charge—that the Papacy de- 
bauched the conscience of Europe by its 
approval of murder? 

In what the book contains too we are 
sorry to find imperfections. For example, 
Mr. Belloc says more than once that the 


church has never since Gospel times - 


taught a new doctrine; and that when 
an apparently new doctrine is defined, 
the dogma had been believed all-along but 
simply a new denial of it had sprung up to 
make the more explicit definition neces- 
sary. Does Mr. Belloc know the history 
of the dogma of Mary’s immaculate con- 
ception? Does he know that St. Bernard 
rejected this belief precisely as a novelty? 
Or that Thomas Aquinas, the church’s 
foremost theologian, denied it? Or that 
the Dominican order following Aquinas, 
denounced it through three centuries? 
Or that Popes in express words tolerated 
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the denial of it? His facile formula will 
not suffice, I fear, for this doctrine any 
more than it will for the dogma of the 
Pope’s infallibility. And there’ore the 
objection drawn from the promulgation 
of new dogmas remains precisely where it 
was before Mr. Belloc wrote. 

He makes also a good deal of confusion 
of the Galileo condemnation. He says 
apparently that the Inquisition con- 
demned Galileo because he had declared 
a hypothesis proved which was not proved, 
but did not condemn the hypothesis as 
heretical. Now this is sad business. The 
decree of 1633 contained two propositions: 
first that the teaching of the earth’s daily 
rotation on its axis was absurd, and 
secondly that the teaching of the earth’s 
orbital rotation round the sun was against 
Scripture and formally heretical. Mr. 
Belloc would have spared himself much 
anguish if he had simply quoted the words 
of the condemnation. The Inquisition is 
not indeed an infallible tribunal, but 
since Mr. Belloc discusses this case he 
should be held to account for discussing 
it disingenuously. 

I hope it will not be too severe to say 
that a little of Lord Acton’s candor and 
more of Lord Acton’s learning would have 
made of that great scholar’s co-religionist 
who writes this book a nobler apologist. 
Catholicism is a stupendous thing; and 
there are men who are not of its fold nor 
ever will be, who incline to think that it 
may yet be perhaps the chief agent in 
rescuing the Western world from anarchy. 
But an acceptable defense of it from grave 
historical objections will have to be made 
by men who add to Mr. Belloc’s doctrinal 
attachment a deeper scholarship and a 
purer moral passion than in this book he 
exhibits. 

W.L.S. 
* * 


The Gospel of Opportunity 


By Charles E. Schofield. (The Abingdon 
Press. $1.25.) 
In this little book of sermons one will 
find the gospel of Christ interpreted in 


practical every day terms of the spiritual . 


life. They are characterized by the spirit 
of tolerance and the absence of dogma, and 
are direct, sincere and earnest. It is easy 
to see that the preacher draws his inspira- 
tion from the thought of the spiritual life 
as an experience of expanding opportuni- 
ties, and he speaks in a language that 
ordinary people can understand. The 
test of religion is life and we agree with 
the editor that we must stand by this. 
So this modest little book, in interpreting 
the gospel of Christ as the message of the 
infinite possibilities of human life, is not 
far from the heart of the gospel. 
Ie ine Be 


Reviews are by Rev. Tertius van Dyke, 
Washington, Conn.; Rev. W. C. Selleck, 
D. D., Riverside, Cal.; Rev. W. L. Sulli- 
van, D. D., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Hurley B. 
Begun, Colorado Springs, Col. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CUSTODIANS FOR THE CLARA BAR- 
TON BIRTHPLACE 


We are very glad to announce that Jan. 
1, 1928, we will begin the New Year hap- 
pily with the installation at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace of Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew J. Pierce of New Bedford, Mass., as 
custodians. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Pierce have been 
life-long workers in our Universalist 
churches, wherever they have resided. 
They come to us highly recommended. 
We know they are intensely interested in 
the place itself, and in the growth of the 
work already started there, and we assure 
you of a cordial welcome when you next 
visit the Birthplace. 

Mrs. Grace M. Wedge, our custodian 
following Mrs. Brooks’s resignation, finds 
it necessary to leave us because of ill 
health. We sincerely appreciate the 
splendid service she has rendered during 
her all too brief stay at the Birthplace, 
and hope within a few months her health 
may be completely restored. 

* * 


EVER YLAND 


In the December number of Everyland— 
a monthly megazine of World Friendship 
for boys and girls—and, we add, for adults 
too—Mrs. Lucy W. Peabody has con- 
tributed a very fine article on the wonder- 
ful George Innes, Jr., painting, ““The Only 
Hope,” which she saw when visiting Tar- 
pon Springs recently. There is a splendid 
picture of Mr. Innes, and just for this one 
article we wish our readers would purchase 
a copy of Hveryland. But.more than that, 
we wish you would send this little magazine 
to some child for a Christmas gift. It is 
only $1.00 for a year’s subscription and 
orders may be sent direct to headquarters. 

* * 


JAPAN 


It is always a joy to find a letter on my 
desk with a Japanese postage stamp there- 
on, for I know that I have news either 
from Blackmer Home or from Mrs. Cary. 
This morning the letter was from Mrs. 
Cary. She says once egain how much she 
would appreciate the little books, which 
we have already mentioned on this page, 
and which suggestion is now rather late 
for Christmas. But just for future refer- 
ence these are some of the books: 

“Last year I bought a lot of the little 
blue paper books (five cents each) from 
Haldeman & Julius and gave’ them to my 
upper classes at college instead of cards, 
but I really think the little leather ones 
look a lot nicer. The books of the New 
Testament are good. Dickens’ Christmas 
Stories, plays of Shakespeare, Poe’s poems, 
Walt Whitman’s poems, ard any other 
good standard works not too difficult.” 

Now here’s a real suggestion for some 
live Clara Barton Guild or Sunday school: 


“JT tell you what I wish some Sunday 
school or Clara Barton Guild would do 
for me some day. That is to supply me 
with material for the Cross and Crown 
system for twenty or twenty-five boys. 
I think they’d like it over here very much, 
but perhaps it would cost too much for one 
Sunday school or Guild.’ 

I wish I could give you all of Mrs. Cary’s 
letter, it’s so interesting, but it’s too long. 

Mrs. Cary writes: “Tell them in America 


that I never forget them. All the time 
when I am teaching, or when I am super- 
intending the Clara Barton meetirgs, or 
giving the young people a party, I heep 
thinking: ‘We are doing this together, my 
missionary sisters at home and I, and be- 
cause they have helped to send us here, 
and are praying for and thinking of and 
contributing toward our work all the 
time, and because they are trusting me to 
do. their part for them over here, I just 
must do my best by just forgetting myself 
and letting God work through me.’ ”’ 

Love and a very Merry Christmas to 
all from Mrs. Cary. Pat 


New York Y. P. C. U. Convention 


Paul W. Allison 


The annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York 
State, with which is associated the Y. P. 
C. U. of Newark, N. J., was held at the 
First Church, Rochester, Nov. 25-27. 

The convention was formally opened 
with the banquet, served by the ladies of 
the Rochester church. The song leader 
was the Y. M. C. A. social secretary in 
Rochester. W.E. Crawford, vice-president 
of the State Y. P. C. U., was the master 
of ceremonies. The welcome to the church 
was given by Rey. William Wallace Rose, 
pastor of the cliurch. The greeting from 
the Rochester Union was given by Lloyd 
Sandholzer, president of the local Union. 
The response was given by William R. 
Settgas, treasurer of the State Y. P. C. U. 
Miss Myrtle Belyea brought greeting 
from the General Union. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Rev. Joseph B. Gleason, East Penfield, 
New York. His topic was “The Greatest 
Youth Movement in the World.” 

At 8.45 Saturday morning the devo- 
tional service was led by Cleon Waite of 
Eochester. At 9.15 the regular business 
session began with Vice-President Craw- 
ford presiding. The official call was read 
and the official roll call of the delegates 
was taken, after which the minutes of the 
last convention were read by the state 
secretary, Marion Trefethen of Syracuse. 
The secretary’s report, read by Miss 
Trefethen, was followed by the treasurér’s 
report by William R. Settgas of Brooklyn. 
Departmental reports were read as fol- 
lows: Press, Paul Allison of Canton; 
Recreation, Helen E. Everett of Canton; 
Permanent Fund and Union at Large, 
Nathan C. Morrell of Canton; Efficiency 
Contest, William Crawford of Brooklyn; 
Junior Union, Miss Ella O. Jackson, 
and a communication from the Social 
superintendent, Douglas Petrie of Syra- 
cuse, was read by the vice-president. 
An open forum was then held, Miss Myrtle 
Belyea presiding. 

The high spot of every convention of 
the New York Y. P. C. U. seems to he at 
the time of the announcement of the 
Efficiency Contest winner. This conven- 


tion was no exception. Every one was all 
keyed up when ‘Bill’ Crawford began his 
report. This year the Efficiency Cup 
went to the Syracuse Union 

The following Unions reported at tke 
convention: Auburn, Brooklyn All Souls, 
Brooklyn Good Tidings, Canton, Central 


Square, Cortland, Middleport, Middle- 
town, Metropolitan District, Oneonta, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Bristol, Buffalo, 


Central New York League and Newark, 
ING 

At 1.30 the business session was con- 
tinued. The Credentials Committee ‘re- 
ported that sixty delegates had registered. 
The report of the Auditing Committee 
was then given, after which “Buddy” 
Settgas, the state delegate to the Minne- 
apolis Convention, gavehisreport. Pledges 
for state work were then received. One of 
the delegates drew a picture of a girl on 
the blackboard and as the pledges were 
received an article of her apparel was 
added. When all the pledges had been 
received ‘‘Miss New York State” was at- 
tired in a very “chic”? manner. The re- 
port of the Resolutions and Recommenda- 
tions Committee was read by Herbert 
Keating, chairman. FEexcpt for a few 
changes the report was accepted as it was 
first read. Next the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee was read by Paul Alli- 
son, chairman. The following officers 
were elected: President, Herbert Keating, 
Syracuse; vice-president, Carleton Thayer, 
Rochester; secretary, Marion Trefethen, 
Syracuse; treasurer, Nathan C. Morrell, 
Canton; trustees, Virginia Wheeler, Au- 
burn; Lucy Freeman, Middleport and 
Naomi Mecier, Syracuse. At the close 
of the elections an invitation to hold the 
next convention at Syracuse was received. 

At 8 o’clock the reception and social was 
held in the gymnasium of the church. The 
hall was decorated in blue and white and 
the music was by a local orchestra. 

Sunday morning at 10.80 Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, pastor of the church, gave a 
sermon on the topic, “The Builders.” 
After the communion service the officers 
and delegates took part in a consecration 
service. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Miss Earle: 

Dec. 18-24. South Weymouth, Mass.; 
Norwell, Mass.; Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
Dec. 18-24. 
quarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Dec. 18-24. Saugus, Mass.; Headquar- 
ters. 


Harrisville, R. I.; Head- 
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MAINE IN NOVEMBER 

Why go to Maine in Novemker? This 
question wes often asked when the Field 
Worker started out for a month of “ore 
night stands” in the Pine Tree State. To 
tell the truth, it was pretty warm. Per- 
haps February or March would have been 
better, but, after all, there were a few cool 
spells, just erough to supply pep. 

Maine hospitality was at its best, 
reaching its climax in Thanksgiving din- 
ner at the Folsoms’ in Pittsfield with 
fifteen elect souls present, and a real party 
at Dover-Foxcroft, including a birthday 
cake for the Sunday school secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kimball, and a golden gift 
for the Field Worker. 

They were cheerful groups of people 
who gathered on the thirty-five occasions 
when I addressed Mzine workers. They 
had a vast number of questions to ask, and 
the visitor trembled lest her limited knowl- 
edge be too quickly discovered. But in 
most cases, the local minister was present 
and could be made the court of final ap- 
peal. The schools visited are using ex- 
cellent material, in many cases due to the 
good advice of Miss Atha Freeman, last 
year’s state worker. 

Congress Square, Portland, and Dexter 
are both beginning to redecorate their 
school-rooms and the transformation is 
delighting everybody. 

“Little grains of soap powder, 
Little drops of paint, 
Make a model school-room 
Of what really ain’t.” 


It would be fire if more schools could 
realize that there is more truth than poetry 
in the above. Why expect children, ac- 
customed to beautiful public school- 
rooms and attractive public libraries, to 
find religion appealing when taught in 
dusty, dingy vestries adorned with last 
month’s fair decorations or portraits 
that mean nothing to the pupils? 

The worship service is planned for 
graded groups and made varied by pupil 
participation in a few schools, but too 
many cling to one service for the whole 
school, and sometimes to a lamentable 
morotony. Mr. Dean Wheeler, superin- 
terdent at Oakland, conducts a worship 
service for the whole school, but aided by 
the superintendent’s note-kook makes it 
varied and interesting. 

Augusta has pupil representation at 
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* CONTINUE IN WELL-DOING 


* ——— 

* The Near Fest is still in need of 
* American interest and American 
* assistance. 


* ——— 

* Thousands of orphans have grown 
* to years of self-support and are 
* row useful citizens. But other 
thousands are still dependent. 


ees 


Bishop Lawrence says: ‘The run- 
ner must not faint when he comes 
to the last lap of his race.” We 
have now come to the last lap and 
we must show our persistence. 


Universalist church schools have 
made a wonderful record of perse- 
verance in generosity, attracting 
the attention of the whole Christian 
world. They are about to receive 
another offering for the children 
across the seas. 


This is a call for an unwavering co- 
operation. 


All tegether, pastors, superin- 
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Workers’ Conferences. At the Church of 
the Messiah, Portland, and at Dexter, 
primary superintendents have served for a 
period covering a whole generation. 

Mechanic Falls, Canton, Turner Center, 
Biddeford, Kingfield, Oakland, Water- 
ville, and Dover-Foxcroft arranged for the 
Field Worker to address parents and others 
interested in addition to the teachers. 

At Canaan a most interesting com- 
munity school, superintended by Mrs. 
R. H. Harris, has resulted from the work 
done last summer by Miss Freeman. 
Both here and at Canton, groups of chil- 
dren were gathered for a message. At 
Canton, the group included children from 
Canton Point. 

Yes, it was a pleasant trip, if it was in 
November. When the people said, “We 
hope you will come again,’ my heart 
echoed, “I hope I will.’ 

A.G.E. 
* * 
HOW THE STANDARDS PLAN IS TO 
BE WORKED IN 1928 


1. Early in January, a Standards pam- 
phlet will be mailed to every minister and 
superintendent. 

2. The superintendent, or the minister, 
after becoming familiar with the pamphlet, 
should call a meeting of from six to ten 
interested workers, who are likely to un- 
derstand the value of the plan. This 


group should read ard discuss, for in- 
formation. They mey score each item 
as a rough estimate of their sckool. Ad- 
ditional copies of the materizl may ke 
secured on application et Feadquarters. 

3. Tke group should then choose one or 
more items from those on which the score 
is low, 2s places for possit le improvement. 
A full discussion of how to eccomplish the 
desired improvement should follow. Neces- 
sary committees should ke eppointed. 
Fill out the first three columrs of the Im- 
provement Blank and file a copy at Head- 
quarters. 

4, The plan should then be reported to 
the school in such appealing feshion as to 
arouse their interest and secure their co- 
operation. Pupil representation in the 
group choosing the Improvement Plan 
and on the committees chosen to carry it 
out, is desirable. 

5. At Workers’ Meetings all through 
the year, note should be made of progress 
toward the chosen goals. 

6. Jn June, fill out the fourth column of 
the Improvement Blank and again file a 
copy at Headquarters. 

7. Some publicity will be given to re- 
ports of schools that have actually raised 
their score, but the chief value of the plan 
is your own better estimate of what your 
own school is doing and the choice of 
definite things to work for each year. 

* * 


A NEW STEREOPTICON TALK 


Several new stereopticon talks are in 
process and one has just been completed. 

The one now made available is in re- 
gard to the Suffolk Normal Training 
School (one fourth on that institution) 
and is based on the personal observations 
of the president of the General Sunday 
School Association. 

The use of these Suffolk lecturettes 
should not be confined to the season when 
the American Missionary offering is be- 
ing taken; for they are of interest and 
utility throughout the year. 

* * 


BOSTONIAN INSTITUTE 

The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
and the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association will conduct an institute along 
the same line as those of the past two years. 
It will be held on Saturday, Jan. 21, 1928, 
at the Roxbury Universalist church. The 
committees appointed from the Sabbath 
School Union and the State Association 
have met and are planning a better pro- 
gram than ever before. Classes will be 
held during the afternoon, a supper will be 
served, and in the evening there will be 
an inspiring talk on “The Bible.” 

* * 

Every minister and every superin- 
tendent will receive the new standards 
pamphlet early in January. 
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ahs Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Nearly every one is 
rehearsing the good 
features of the Hartford 
Convention. Here is 
one which has not been 
mentioned, but con- 
cerning which Massa- 
chusettsis proud. The 
registration, we are told, 
was in the neighborhood of 800. The 
number of those having official connection, 
however, was 343. Of this number Mas- 
sachusetts furnished three officers, forty- 
seven ministers, forty-six lay delegates, 
or ninety-six in all. One of this group was 
counted in two positions. Still out of 348, 
Massachusetts contributed ninety-five, over 
one-fourth of the official body. In the 
sessions of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation the state did even better. Out 
of 122 seated in the Convention, as re- 
ported by Mr. Hempel, there were fifty- 
one official delegates. Massachusetts 
furnished thirty-eight, or above three- 
quarters of the entire representation. 
Massachusetts had forty-six in attendance 
as interested parties. True it is that Mas- 
sachusetts is expected to do a fine thing 
here as elsewhere. Why should she not? 
What the churches of the state rejoice in 
is that they did, and they are happy over 
the results. * * With the matter of the 
attitude and relations of the several de- 
nominations attended to, the Hartford 
Convention planned for some immediate 
objectives in which Massachusetts is great- 
ly interested. The first of these is the 
National Memorial Church. Lynn fur- 
nished the minister at Washington, and 
Lynn is a big and important part of our 
constituency. The state, with Lynn, in- 
tends to help the special committee re- 
cently chosen to put this enterprise across 
with completeness and alacrity. In New 
York on Nov. 16 there was chosen from 
the Trustees of the General Convention 
and the State Superintendents a commit- 
tee of five whose commission is to secure 
immediately the funds necessary to start 
operations by April 1, 1928. This com- 
mittee consists of Dr. Lowe, Dr. Perkins, 
Victor Friend, Mr. Manning and Miss 
Ellis. The plan of this committee is to 
secure, as heretofore, gifts from churches 
and individuals for memorials. Thus, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Spaulding of Haverhill 
are giving the money for the pulpit equip- 
ment in the National Church as a memorial 


to Dr. A. A. Miner, uncle to Mr. Spaul- © 


ding. Several thousand dollars will be 
put into this gift. Then, it is the purpose 
of these five persons to secure as soon as 
possible from churches and individuals 
sums which may be added to the construc- 
tion fund. To break ground by April first 
will mean that quite a sum must he avail- 
able with which to begin actual operations. 


From the churches which are in upon the 
Five Year Program the amount to go to the 
Memorial Church is already arranged. 
In Massachusetts, however, fully three- 
fourths of the parishes are not pledged to 
aid this great, immediate undertaking. 
To such the committee with the assist- 
ance of the Superintendent will go for our 
share of the amount which is to construct 
a church of which we shall all be proud. 
Added to this plan comes now a new fea- 
ture, the contribution of the brain of Mr. 
Friend. Most of the equipment and fur- 
nishings of the Washington church are to 
be provided as memorials. But there are 
the walls, and in the walls are a lot of 
stones, and each stone may be sold for 
such sum as to make practically every one 
of us a contributing member of the church 
which is your church and my church, the 
church of every Universalist in America. 
The erection of the National Memorial 
Church is the next project of the denomina- 
tion, and Massachusetts expects to have a 
record of which it may be as proud as it 
is of its attendance at Hartford. * * 


.The action taken recently by the Execu- 


tive Committee of our State Convention 
in regard to the Ministerial Relief Fund 
is of moment. The Relief Fund amounts 
to something more than $35,000. As it is 
administered there is no enthusiastic 
popularity for this fund. No one desires 
a dole. No one, except in the most ex- 
treme cases, cares to apply for help. The 
pension idea is far preferable. In line 
with this thought and with the spirit of 
the Hartford Convention, the Executive 
Committee has voted to turn over to the 
Pension Fund of the General Convention 
this considerable amount on the condition 
that the other states will do likewise with 
the funds which they hold for a similar 
purpose. * * Recently there has been 
quite a stir among us in regard to parish 


_ assistants and directors of young people’s 


work and religious education. We have 
fourteen parishes at present which have 
such helpers for whole or part-time ser- 
vice. In five churches these workers are 
men, in Lynn, Haverhill, Everett, Law- 
rence and Springfield, Second. We need 
more such workers, especially those of the 
right sort, competent, resourceful, winning. 
Beverly has teen looking for a helper. 
Framingham is so looking now. The State 
Convention has a standing committee 
upon religious education. This committee 
is made up of Mrs. Friend, Dr. Huntley, 
Professor Ratcliff and Rev. Isaac Smith. 
Certain recommendations have recently 
been made by this committee. The Con- 
vention will try to fulfil the requirements 
laid down by the committee. One of the 
recommendations, with a view to giving 
the position of the church director profes- 
sional standing, is that the Convention 


secure the consensus of the opinion of the 
ministers and others competent to speak 
upon this work of a religious director. * * 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, State Super- 
visor, gives practically all of her week-ends 
to the visitation of our schools. On Dec. 
4 she was in South Weymouth and Nor- 
well, on Dec. 11 in East Boston and on 
Dec. 18 she will bein Brockton. * * There 
is no great number of pastorless places in 
Massachusetts at present, and even this 
number is being reduced rapidly. Lynn, 
as the Leader has annouriced, has officially 
invited Rev. Wallace W. Rose’of Rochester 
to its pastorate. This is not only the 
strongest church in Massachusetts but it 
stands as our best in New England. It is 
one of the strongest of our entire denomina- 
tion. Strong men have been its ministers, 
such as Dr. Biddle, Dr. Adams, Dr. 
Pullman, Dr. Perkins. The little church 
in Amesbury has settled, as its leader, Mr. 
Carl H. Olson, president of the General 
Y. P. C. U. Mr. Olson began his official 
term with the first of December. Framing- 
ham and Newtonville, both without pas- 
tors at present, expect to havesuch leaders 
soon. In each place, too, it is the purpose 
to have a director of young people’s ac- 
tivities. The church school is here, as it 
should be elsewhere, regarded as the vital 
factor in the whole situation, and those in 
authority are seeing to it that the proper 
kind of trained leadership shall. be fur- 
nished. Marlboro is still without a minis- 
ter, as is Beacon Church in Brookline. 
Marlboro is hearing candidates. Brookline 
has been listening to supply preachers. 
Among those who have filled the pulpit 
have been Dr. Lowe, Dr. Rice, Dr. Gray, 
Mr. Riley of Tufts, Mr. McInnes, Mr. 
Greenway. It seems now to be the thought 
of the parish that a young man be estab- 
lished as minister at as early a date as is 
consistent with securing the right one. * * 
The little church property in Jamaica 
Plain is being sold to the Lutherans. 
Services have been maintained by us up 
to the recent summer vacation. Mr. James 
F. Perkins, a recent graduate at Tufts, 
has preached at Jamaica Plain through the 
two past years. The families have so 
steadily been moving away, however, that 
with the coming of this fall there was evi- 
dent no possibility of continuing. What a 
fine course has now been taken by the small 
parish! The church building had been 
already conveyed to the Convention. Now, 
by vote, their funds in their entirety are 
turned over to the Convention as trustee. 
The Convention,in turn, will pay from the 
income the sums necessary to carry along 
the benevolent and charitable work of the 
society, while the remainder of the income 
will carry on our missionary work in this 
section in the name of the Jamaica Plain 
Church. For the present at least, the little 
company of the faithful will continue their 
organizet'o°, with services being keld in 
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the homes of the members. With such 
conserving of the funds, who can tell 
what may result for good, even for our 
glory? We are here reminded that for 
years our East Boston church was closed. 
It belongs to the Convention. Now, it is 
not only open, but it is so much alive that 
it is to be questioned whether any Protes- 
tant church in East Boston does more for 
the community than All Souls Church on 
White Street. Miss Freeman, the pastor, 
is doing a truly missionary work, and of the 
finest kind. Her story-telling hour, once a 
week, reaches the children of Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews alike. Six members 
have been added to the church school 
since the vacation, while the morning 
congregations have grown steadily from 
twenty-seven to forty-two. A new roof 


has been placed upon the building this 
fall. With a new heating plant instelled 
last year, and a new roof this year, and the 
entire property painted two years ago. 
All Souls Church is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. * * Practically the same may be 
said of Yarmouthport. The Superintend- 
ent visited the church on Nov. 20, preach- 
ing to a congregation of excellent size. 
This old church, closed so long, is flourish- 
ing. In its new coat of white paint, with 
the window blinds in green, the colonial 
building is charming in its surroundings. 
Dr. Morrison preaches each alternate 
Sunday. On the Sunday between, the 
choir fills the place with a concert or the 
president of the local W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Kelly, conducts a worshipful hour. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 

In a series of articles in the Portland 
Evening Express, written by Portland, 
Maine, pastors, each outlining what his 
particular denomination stands for, Rev. 
B. B. Gibbs represented the Universalist 
denomination, contributing a _ succinct 
statement of Universalist history, polity 
and doctrine. 


Rev. A. R. Corliss, pastor of one of the 
Methodist Episcopal churches of Hart- 
ford, Conn., supplied the pulpit of the 
Beacon Church, Brookline, Dec. 4. 


Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin of Scranton 
has heen appointed editor of the American 
Art Annual, of the American Federation 
of Arts, Washington. Her office address 
after January 1 will be Barr Building, 
Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. 
Until that time she will be with her brother, 
Mr. Frank Coe, 86 Cochato Road, Brain- 
tree, Mass. 


Rev. Alfred J. Cardall has resigned as 
pastor at Methuen, Mass., to take effect 
Dec. 31. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons was the preacher at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, on 
Sunday, Dec. 11. In the evening of the 
same day, he gave the sermon in the in- 
stallation service for Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill in Brunswick. 


L. A. Ames, Victor A. Friend, Judge Hill, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Dr. John S. Lowe 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz, constituting, the 
Cabinet of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, held an all day meet- 
ing, Dec. 10, in the Murray Trust Build- 
ing, 174 Newbury St., Boston. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. H. H. Niles, pastor. 
The Christmas sale was a success. The 
Sunday school put on “Treasure Island” 
two nights last week. We are co-operating 
in the Laymen’s Loyalty Convention, 
which opened Dec. 5. Thanksto Mr. Mills 
we were the first church to report our 


quota of registrations. Mr. Niles recently 
spoke at a banquet of about 200 high-school 


boys. The Sunday school is enjoying a 
splendid season. The congregations have 
been good. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. In connection with the candlelight 
service and Christmas pageant to be held 
in this church Dec. 25 at 4.45 p. m. it is 
planned to have the beautiful “Disciples 
Window” electrically lighted from within, 
so that its beauty may be seen by all who 
pass the church. It will be lighted each 
evening until New Year’s Day. Carols 
will be sung from the steps just preceding 
the service held Christmas Sunday. We 
feel that this church belongs to all our 
Universalist people as well as the local 
community and trust that any who may be 
in the vicinity evenings of Christmas week 
will view the illuminated window. 

South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. In November our pastor began his 
Sunday evening illustrated lectures on 
alternate Sundays. On the first Sunday 
morning each month we have our “junior 
choir” made up of girls from the primary 
department of the church school. They 
are interested and do finely. On Nov. 28 
we had a social for older pupils and Dec. 2 
for younger pupils of church school. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The annual parish fair of Nov. 30 and Dec. 
1 will net $700, an increase of nearly $100 
over last year. New features this year 
were the men’s supper the first evening 
and the entertainment, “The Old Peabody 
Pew,” in the auditorium the second eve- 


ning. The Clara Barton Guild interested . 


themselves as usual at Thanksgiving in 
sending out complete dinners to needy 
families in the city. We are having special 
Sunday evening services during Decem- 
ber. On Dec. 11 Dr. Allison Ray Heaps of 
New York City gave his illustrated lec- 
ture on “The Hope of the World,” and 
the First Congregational Church united 
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with us in this service. «On Dec. 18 the 
pastor will give an illustrated lecture and 
on Christmes evenirg the choir will pre— 
sent the cantata, “The Story of Bethle— 
hem.” 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. An interesting experiment is to 
be tried here. The Men’s Club of our 
church has united with the Men’s Club of 
the Congregational church, of which the 
famous Dr. Nathaniel Emmons wes once 
the pastor. Mr. Albert Patty, principal 
of the high school and a member of our 
church, is president of the combined clubs. 
Principal A. W. Peirce of Dean Academy 


is vice-president. : 
Worcester, First—Rev. Vincent E.- 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. Our parish 


house is finished on schedule time, and gives 
great satisfaction to every one who sees it. 
It was estimated that $5,000 would be 
needed to properly furnish the ladies’ 
social room and the men’s club room, and 
at the rate friends are coming forward 
with their gifts, many of them memorials, 
it looks as though the trustees would have 
no debt to underwrite on this account. 
At their November meeting the Men’s 
Club raised $790 for their room. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. A. E. Allison, pastor- 
This church furnished the Thanksgiving 
dinner for the Cayuga Home for Destitute 
Children, and in such generous measure 
that enough was left over to serve a meal 
the following day. Five people from this 
church attended the General Convention 
at Hartford, and on Nov. 6 at the morning 
service, reports were given by Rev. A. E. 
Allison, Howard G. Peacock and Mrs. John 
Underwood; also report by Mrs. E. J. 
Hoskins, who was a delegate to the New 
York State Convention at Syracuse. 
Y. P. C. U. Sunday was okserved here 
with the entire service in charge of the 
young people, and a large delegation from 
the Auburn Union attended the State 
Convention at Rochester, Nov. 25-27. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society held their annual 
sale on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, and notwith- 
standing the heavy rains it was a success; 
and their fund, which supplies the music 
at our church services, received a sub- 
stantial addition. 


Vermont 

Springfield Japan: Sunday was ob- 
served Dec. 4. The services were planned 
and carried out entirely by the young 
people. The usual three services of the 
day were held, with special collections for 
and emphasis given to the Japan Mission. 
The Sunday school and Young People’s 
Christian Union meetings were enthusias- 
tic and well attended. The main service 
of the day was at the morming hour. Miss 
Marion Parker, secretary to the high school 
principal and to the superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, and Mr. Irving 
Ross, the organist of the church, had 
general charge of the service. An orchestra 
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of seven pieces composed of young men 
and women of high school age and younger 
together with the usual quartette choir of 
the church, furnished music. Four ad- 
dresses were made on the following topics: 
“The Shinto Religion in Japan,’ ‘The 
Buddhist Religion in Japan,’ ‘Home 
Life in Japan,” and “Christianity in 
Japan.” They were by Earl Bidgood, 
Richard Whitcomb, Priscilla Perry and 
Irving Ross. The offering at the day’s 
services, which is for the missionary work, 
' amounted to $21.33. Rev. Robert A. 
Nunn left this parish on Oct. 1 for a Con- 
' gregational parish in Chelsea, Vt. Rev. 
H. E. Latham of Dover, N. H., is to take 
| charge on Jan. 1. 


Wisconsin 


Markesan.—Rev. N. E. Spicer, pastor. 
| The annual church dinner was held in 
October, netting about $200. And the 
ladies’ annual bazaar in November netted 
about $800. The pastor attended the 
General Convention in Hartford. 
* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1602) 

After Dr. Shippen had finished his talk 
there were several requests that he de- 
scribe in more detail his Christmas pag- 
eant. ‘For eight years,” he replied, ‘‘we 
have had a pageant which is really a svm- 
bolie service. The theatrical element is 
reduced to the minimum and the pageant 
succeeds by virtue of its religious spirit. 
| It does not compete with any production 
| of the stage. The young people are not 
trained to speak parts, which would make 
for self-conciousness. It isn’t the theater 
transferred to the church, but the church 
functioning symbolically. We are pro- 
ducing a little of the spirit of the old 
mysteries. We read only texts of Scrip- 
ture and let the action illustrate the texts. 
We never hire any costumes, but use 
shawls and scarfs and curtains of our own. 

“The value of the Christmas pageant is 
a spiritual value. The children are not 
only communicants but priests. They 
conduct the service, and they are very 
reverent. They have caught the spirit 
and people comment upon it. That 
pageant has become a necessary part of 
our church life, something that is looked 
forward to. It has proved itself spiritually 
worth while. I commend it to you. But 
it must be done simply and with taste. 
I have seen terrible things perpetrated in 
the name of pageantry—angels with high 
heels and glasses, and with things on their 
backs that remind one of the barnyard. 
Wings must be kept in the background.” 

Dr. Shippen said that the pageant 
given by his church can be found in pub- 
lished form in a book called “Two Pageants 
for the Church”’ (Beacon Press). It needs 
.a great deal of planning, he explained, but 
only two or three rehearsals. The actual 
presentation takes forty-five minutes, and 
the reader is an important factor in the 
production and must be some one who 


senses the spirit of the thing. Dr. Shippen 
felt that the professional reader would 
tend to make it over-dramatic. 

After the meeting adjourned those 
present were entertained at a buffet lunch 
in ‘Dr. van Schaick’s apartment. 


* * 


MEMORIAL TO FRANK WIGHT 


The publishers of the Engineering News- 
Record have issued a beautiful memorial 
volume for Frank C. Wight, editor of the 
Engineering News-Record, who died Sun- 
day, Sept. 18, 1927. 

Frank C. Wight was brought up in the 
Universalist Sunday school and church at 
Washington, D. C., and wis an active work- 
er in the church until he went away to 
Cornell University. 

This volume gives the story of his rapid 
rise in his profession. He was a natural 
editor, an able writer, a fine executive and 
a strong, constructive influence. Herbert 
Hoover, in a noble tribute to him, said: 
“His influence will continue.” 

* * 


THE CHURCH PAPER 


The Federation of Churches of Massa- 
chusetts at its annual meeting, Nov. 21, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas, our religious press is of great 
value in educating an intelligent Christian 
constituency; and 

“Whereas, we appreciate the valuable 
work done in the interest of religion 
through the daily press, but realize its 
inadequacy and the need of more complete 
news and of a distinctly Christian inter- 
pretation of important events, 

“Therefore, resolved, that the Massa- 


.chusetts Federation of Churches. recom- 


mends to its constituent bodies a concerted 


‘eampaign to increase the circulation of 


their respective organs with the ideal be- 
fore them of ‘A Church Paper in Every 
Church Home.’ ”’ 


* * 


BOSTON’S BIGGEST BANQUET 


Representatives of the denominational 
clubs and social unions in Greater Boston 
are planning for a combined banquet on 
the evening of May 14, 1928. They have 
secured Mechanics Hall, where, with the 
aid of the recently installed loud-speakers, 
over 2,000 can be seated at tables and hear 
in every part of the hall. As speaker, they 
count themselves most fortunate in hay- 
ing secured Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
D. D., pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church of New York and professor in 
Union Theological Seminary. This will 
give a rare opportunity to hear one of the 
foremost orators of the country on a unique 
occasion. Music and decorations worthy 
of such a combination of religious forces 
are contemplated. 

The joint committee includes William 
E. Chenery, M. D., president of the Metho- 
dist Social Union, chairman; Mr. G. L. 
Foster, vice-president of the Baptist 
Social Union; Mr. Arthur J. Crockett, 
president of the Congregational Club; Mr. 


Henry C. Everett, Jr., president of the 
Episcopal Club; Mr. Frederick Wingerski, 
president of the Jewish Club; Mr. W. T. 
Reid, secretary of the Unitarian Social 
Club; Rev. Flint M. Bissell, president of 
the Universalist Club; and E. Tallmadge 
Root, acting secretary. The Baptist 
Women’s Social Union, the Council of 
Federations of Women’s Church Societies 
and other denominational clubs will be 
invited to co-operate. 
* * 


APPRECIATION OF MR. ROSE 


The Rochester Democrat-Chronicle of 
Dec. 1 carries a long story about the resig- 
nation of Rev. Wm. Wallace Rose as 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of that city to accept the call of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass. 

Important citizens, representing many 
churches of Rochester, expressed hearty 
admiration for Mr. Rose as a man and 
deep gratitude for his activities as a 
citizen. A few of these tributes follow: 

“T have a tremendous admiration for 
Mr. Rose,’ said Stephen B. Story, who is 
to be the first city manager. ‘He was 
greatly interested in the city manager 
campaign and had charge of the speakers’ 
bureau of the City Manager League. It 
has been my observation that he has given 
his time, thought and effort to the pro- 
gressive things in the city, unstintingly.” 

“Largely through the influence of Wal- 
lace Rose, and his good sense in the hand- 
ling of civic and religious matters in which 
he has had a part,’ said Dr. Orlo J. Price, 
executive secretary of the Rochester 
Federation of Churches, “‘there is a broader 
tolerance in the religious life of the city. 
He has had a wholesome effect on the 
church life here, and the civic messages, 
which I think he introduced in this city, 
posted in bulletin form on the outside of 
his church, have been an inspiration to 
thousands whom he has never met and 
who do not know him personally. Those 
of us who know him best will miss him 
most.” 

“He has been rightly connected with 
everything worth while in Rochester ever 
since he has been here,’’ was the comment 
of Herbert P. Lansdale, executive secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. “He has been active 
in character building work among young 
people and as leader of the Effective Speak- 
ing Class at the Y he has done an exceed- 
ingly worth-while piece of work. When he 
goes, I shall feel that I have lost a personal 
friend.” 

“T very much regret the going of Mr. 
Rose; it will be a distinct loss to the 
church,’”’ was the comment of Frank W. 
Lovejoy, vice-president of the Eastman 
Kodak Company and a member of First 
Universalist Church. 

“T have been associated with Mr. Rose 
in many projects, and I always have found 
him aggressive, progressive, and cour- 
ageous. He is mighty fine, and we are 
going to miss him. He has been a valiant 
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fighter for the greater good, and the kind 
of fellow we liketo have in Rochester,” was 
the comment of Rev. Albert W. Beaven, 
D. D., minister of Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church. 

“Mr. Rose’s ministry has been one of 
the outstanding contributions to the re- 
ligious and community life of our city,” 
said Rey. Clinton Wunder, D. D., of the 
Baptist Temple. 


* * 


A FAMILY OF MINISTERS 


Rey. Wesley G. Price, pastor of the 
Golden Rule Universalist Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Chio, conducted the ceremonies 
at the ordination of his youngest brother, 
Rey. Herbert Langley Price, at the Uni- 
versalist church in. Westville, Champaign 
County, Ohio, last. month. Another 
brother, Rev. John E. Price, Cincinnati, 
presided and made the ordination prayer, 
and another, Rev. Nelson A. Price, a 
Methodist minister of North Dakota, 
gave the charge. Mrs. Estella A. Price of 
Malden-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., their moth- 
er, is the widow of the late Rev. I. G. Price, 
a Methodist minister of the New York 
Conference. 

Two sons who entered the’ ministry 
died in young manhood. They were 
Rey. Andrew Hale Price, student pastor 
of a Baptist church in Martindale, N. Y., 
and Rey. Paul William Price, student 
pastor at a Universalist church in Canton, 
NEY. 

There were something like twenty 
ministers among the near relatives of the 
father. 

Rev. W. G. Price has taken a leading 
part again recently in the survey of a 
district of Cincinnati containing 30,000 
people, Presbyterian, Methodist Protes- 
tant, Lutheran, United Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Methodist Episcopal 
churches co-operating with Universalist 


churches. 
* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club holds a unique 
placein the life of our church. Its member- 
ship is representative. But it is un- 
evenly distributed. Some of our strongest 
churches are not represented at all. J 
want to increase its usefulness, and to 
this end am working in two directions— 
profitable meetings, more members. I 
think those who have attended during 
the past year will say the meetings have 
been interesting, stimulating and very 
much worth while. We expect to keep them 
so and then some. As to new members, 
we took in eight at the November meet- 
ing. They were easy to get. Of course 
there are some who have good reasons for 
not belonging. But there are more that 
don’t belong because they have never 
been asked. The club is fifty-five years 
old, yet I find life-long members of near- 
by Universalist parishes who “never heard 
of it.” In this age it takes a lot of noise 
to attract attention. We don’t want to be 


unduly noisy, but we do want Universalists 
to know about us, to know what good 
meetings we have—how inexpensive it is, 
and that they will be welcomed to our 
membership. In these days when the cry 
of the whole religious world is for broader 
fellowship, we Universalists of all people 
can not afford not to cultivate the closest 
fellowship among ourselves. 
Flint M. Bissell, President. 


* * 


UNION SERVICES IN MAINE 


Union services on Sunday evenings dur- 
ing December, January and February, have 
been arranged for three churches in 
Norway Village, Me.—Universalist, Rev. 
Pliny Allen, pastor; Congregational, Rev. 
Raymond Morgan, and Methodist Epis- 
copal, Rev. John W. Singleton. At each 
church the pastor will conduct the service 
and the preaching will be by one of the 
other ministers. The Baptist church in 
the village is joining with these three 
churches in the taking of a religious cen- 
sus.—Bosion Transcript. 


Notices 


GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


License’ granted to Rev. John C. Petrie, as or- 
dained clergyman, for one year, Dec. 9, 1927. 
Rev. Samuel L. Titus accepted on transfer from 


the Kansas Convention, Dec. 9, 1927. 
«oe 


VESPER SERVICES AT ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH 


Dec. 18. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 25. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Jan. 1, 1928. Rev. F. DeWinton Lushington, 
London, England. . 

The public is cordially invited to attend these 
services, which are held at 4 p. m. on Sunday. 

6 ¢ 


FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


License of Miss Mary F. Slaughter renewed as of 
Nov. 22, 1927. 

Rev. Edwin L. Noble granted full fellowship as 
of Nov. 22, 1927. 

Rey. George F. Babbitt dropped at his own re- 
quest. 

Mr. Charles S. Walkup, Jr., has been appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention to fill the vancacy on the 
Fellowship Committee caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Samuel T. Cushing. 

Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 
ee 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C, Robinson, 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-80: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 


EASTER in JERUSALEM 


With our Church Travel Club 
Sailing February 21st---S. S. “Mauretania” 
Pleasure and Study Tours to Europe 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, Box R, New York, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Crackling 


A certain golfer who is so completely 
absorbed in his pastime that mere domes- 
tic matters have long ceased to trouble 
him, has a small son named William. 


One evening, upon returning from the 


country club, his wife remarked, “‘William 
tells me he was caddying for you all after- 
noon.” 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed the astonished 
man. “Well, now that you mention it, I 
thought I had seen that boy before.”— 
The Outlook. 

* * 

“Ah, my dear young lady!’’ exclaimed 
the attendant at the awesome entrance of 
the silken-hung room. ‘You wish to con- 
sult Madame Maharajah, the great mystic 
of the Orient?” 7 

“Yep,” replied the caller. ‘Tell her 
that her kid sister’s here and ma wants 
she should get a couple pounds Hamburg 
steak on the way home.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Business Man: “‘Why did you leave your 
last position, Miss?” 

Fair Applicant: ‘There was no future 
TOmtis 

Business Man: “Indeed?” 

Fair Applicant: “No; the boss was al- 
ready married.’’—Life. 

* * 

Salesman: “Something in golf apparel, 
madam?” 

Lady: “I would like to see some handi- 
caps. Large size please. My husband 
said that if he’d had a big enough handi- 
cap yesterday, he’d have won the match.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Two small boys were waiting to cross 
Euclid Avenue in heavy traffic. One said: 
“Come on, let’s go across.” 

“No,” answered the other, “‘let’s wait 
for an empty space to come along.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

* * 

She, at football game: “O George!”’ 

George: “‘Yes.” 

She: “Look, that man is running with 
the ball and the other men are chasing him. 
Do they want it back?”’—Allston Recorder. 

* * 

Inebriate: ‘‘Whash ya looking for?” 

Cop: “‘We’re looking for a drowned 
man.” 

Inebriate: ‘““Wheash ya want one for?” — 
Allston Recorder. 

* * 

The.prediction that everybody will soon 
learn to fly appears to offer the one ray of 
hope for the jay-walker.—Manchester 
Union. 

* * 

BIRD CAGE and parrot offered by 
refined young lady having green feathers 
and yellow beak.—Ad in the Salt Lake 


Tribune. 
* * 


Be it ever so humble there is no park- _ 


ing place like your own garage.—Life. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 


DDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


Personal Stationery **.°°2b° 


Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 


CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


stories. By 


60 cents. 


Beautiful illustrations. 60 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) printed 
in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single sheets or 100 
folded sheets paper, good grade stock. Send for sample. 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
Price: 40 


green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. ; 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoél. 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


. Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Order your Christmas books through us and help pay the running expenses of your Universalist Head- 


quarters. 


Send your personal card with order and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired 


address. We can supply any book in print. Following is a carefully selected list of the newest books: 


Histery, Bicgraphy, Religion 


Men of Destiny. Walter Lippman. §2.50. 

Death Comes for the Archkishop. Willa Cather. $2.50. 
George Washington. Rupert Hughes. 2 vols. $10.00. 
America Finding Herself. Mark Sullivan. $5.00. 
Bismarck. Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 

Up the Years from Bloomsbury. George Arliss. $4.00. 


That Man Heire. Lewis Browne. £3.00. 3 

The Father of Little Women. Eonore Willsie V orrow. $3.00. 

Reality. B. U. Streeter. $2.50. 

Life of Prayer in a World cf Science. 
$2.25. 

America. Hendrik Van Loon. $5.00. 

Henry Ward Beecher. Paxton Hibben. $5.00. 

.Wocdrow Wilson. Life and Letters. Ray Stannard Baker. 
2 vols. $10.00. ’ 

My Life as an Explorer. 

My Religion. Helen Keller. 

Best Sermons. 4th series. 

Christianity and Social Adventuring. 


Wm. Adams Brown. 


Roald Amundsen. 
$2.00. 

Edited by J. Fort Newton. $2.50. 

Edited by Jerome 


$3.50. 


Dayis. $2.50. 
The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. Henry Nelson Wieman. 
$2.50. 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach. Twenty sermons by 
leading clergymen. Edited by Dr. Charles Stelzle. $2.50. 

I Believe in God. Maude Royden. * $2.00. © 

Secrets cf Elective Living. Jas. Gordon Gilkey. $1.75. 


Bocks of General Interest 


The Kingdom of Books.’ Wm. Dana Orcutt. $5.00. 
A Pilgrimage to Palcstine. Herry Emerson Fosdick. 
Old London. . Gertrude. Rawlings. 40 illus. $4.60. 
The Book of the Gloucester Fishermen. Jas. B. Connolly. 
Illus. $5.00. 

New York Nights. Stephen Graham. Illus. 
Dickens Deys in Bostan. Edward F. Payne. 
Nelle E. Friend. $1.25. 
J. Fort Newton. $1.60. 


$2.50. 


$4.00. 
Illus. $4.00. 


Success:and You: 
Religion *6f M2sonry. 


Let’s Go. Touis Felix Ranlett. $2.50. 
Etah and:.Beyond... Donald R. Macmillan. Illus. $5.00. 
We. Gharles»A. Lindbergh. _§2.50. 


Michael Pupin. $2.50. 
Members of Roosevelt Family. 


The,.New-Reformation. 
Cleared for Strange Ports. 
$3.50. 
Transition. Will Durant. $3.00. 
Trader Horn. Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. 
Mother India. Katherire Mayo. $3.75 
Great Companions. R. F.Leavens. $2.50. 


Q°7 
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’ Fiction 
God and the Greceryman. Harold Bell Wright. £2.00. 


The Aristocratic Miss Brewster. Joseph Lincoln. $2.00. 
The Quest of Youth. Jefiery Farnol. §2.50. 


Jalna. The Atlantic Monthly prize novel. Mazo de la Roche. 
$2.00. 

The Exile. Mary Johnston. $2.50. 

Miss Brewn of X. Y. O. E. Phillips Oppenheim. §2.00. 

Bugles in the Night. Barry Eenefield. £€2.00. 

The Kingdom of Theophilus. Wm. J. Locke. $2.50. 

The Mad Carews. Martha Ostenso. $2.50. 


Rebellion. Prize novel. M.Howe Farnham. £2.00. 


Jeremy at Crale. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Darkened Rooms. Phillip Gibbs. $2.00. 
Barberry Bush. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 


Lights Up. Grace S. Richmond. $2.00. 

The Mob. V.Elesco Ibarez. §2.50. 

Forlorn River. Zane Grey. $2.00. 

The Grandmothers. Harper prize novel. Glenway Wescott. 
$2.50. 

Dusty Answer. Rosamond Lehmann. $2.50. ‘ 

The Nuptials of Corbal. Rafael Sabatini. §2.50. 

A Good Woman. Louis Bromfield. $2.50. 

Blue Voyage. Conrad Aiken. $2.50. 

Alas, Poor Yorick! Alfred H. Bill. $2.50. 


For Boys and Girls 


Now We Are Six. A.A. Milne. £2.00. 
Heroes of Modern Adventure. T.C. Bridges. (For boys and 
girls 10 to 15.) $2.C0. 

Poems for the Children’s Hour. 
A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks. 
Bruce. $3.00. 

Dr. Dolittle’s Garden. 

The Animal! Alphabet. Harrison Cady. $2.00. 

Stories of Adventure. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 

The Four-Year-Old’s Story Book. Kathleen P.Stone. $1.50. 

Wings and Paws. True stories about birds and animals. 
Willerd A. Colcord. $1.50. 

I Know a Secret. Christopher Morley. $2.00. 

Longlegs the Heron. Thornton Burgess. $1.75. 

Coat Tales from the Pockets of the Happy Giant. 
Owen. $1.00. 

A Truly Little Girl. 


Josephine Bouton. $1.75. 
Selected by Marjorie 


Hugh Lofting. $2.50. 


Ethel 


Nora Archibald Smith. $1.75. 


Our Own Publications 


Ged and Company, Unlimited. Frank D. Adams. $1.25. 

Cruising Cress Country. John van Schaick, Jr. Supply 
limited. §2.C0. 

The Abiding Life. F.W-.Betts,D.D. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Stery of Frederick A. Bisbee. In- 
cluding the best of the ‘Front Forch Studies.” Dorothy 
Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. "Bh 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

Which Way? ‘The best recent study of Universalism. -Lewis 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.60: 

The Papers of John Pererin. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. 
Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. 
Rey. J. F. Thompson. 50 cents. 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
$1.00. 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial 
volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 
trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D. D. $2.00. 


Richard Roserts, D.D. $1.00. 
Irene C. Rees. 


a; Shorts Newfana). 0 


C. H. Leonard, D. D. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. — 
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